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ABSTRACT 

Career education is defined in this handbook as a 
comprehensive educational program wherein the student's attention is 
focused on careers, beginning in grade 1 or earlier and continuing 
through the adult years. It is noted that the expected outcomes of 
career education are that every student will develop the competencies 
necessary for life and for making a living. Implementation of an 
integrated career education program is ■described in terms of the 
administrative plan, curriculum development, instructional 
development teams, pupil personnel services , the school organizations 
and activities program, placement services, staff development, 
community involvement, advisory committees, and evaluation. Three 
levels of career education programs are discussed: (1) the program 
designed for the elementary school, which should be developmental ; 
(2) the junior high school program, which is basically explorative; 
and (3) the high school program, which is built upon the cumulative 
experiences of the student and which provides opportunities for 
investigating careers in depth. Lists of career development materials 
and audiovisual and instructional materials are included, along with 
copies of suggested resource questionnaires, data card file forms, 
and letters to be used in developing a career education program, 
(PS) " J 
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INTRODUCTION 



A great many of the young people i n 0 ur nation are served by career and 
vocational education programs in apprehensive high schools and area vocational 
schools, Large number? of our rural youth, however, do not have such oppor- 
tunities --particularly in small schools in isolated areas where it is impos- 
sible to have large, coordinate^ programs of career education (Swanson, 1959], 

In addition, rural communities often lack the business and industry neces- 
sary for providing work -experience programs, Most rural schools do not have an 
administrator wh osa primary responsibility is vocational education, and there 
are no direct lines of communication relative to resources for vocational educa- 
tion programs* 

With these problems in mind, this handbook was developed to provide guide- 
lines to assist the rural school administrator in planning and administering 
career education programs and to provide insights into developmental programs 
which will aid the administrator in the isolated school in establishing a pro- 
gram within his school which will assist his students to become career oriented, 
Included in this handbook are suggested career education programs, sources of 
curriculum materials . possible routes of additional funding, evaluative criteria, 
a survey of existing programs, and an extensive bibliography, 

At present, mTe persons are graduating from a four-year college with a 
bachelor's degree than there are jobs for degree holders. By the end of this 
decade, eight out of ten jobs in America will not require a baccalaureate 
degree (DIIEW Publication * [OR] 72-39, lg 7 l). Considering these facts, it is 
hoped that career education will provide the * students with an attainable goal 
orientation- will broaden their horizons by making them aware of the vast range 
of career options op en to the m - will provide motivation to encourage them to 
pursue appropriate educational routes to their chosen career goals; and, by 
integrating the traditional curriculum with the career education curriculum, 
make the educational process more relevant to them, 

Career education is, to a large extent, a process of self ^development. 
It is ':he process 0 £ helping a student to understand accurately both himself 
and the world of Work, the specific educational and job requirements of occu- 
pations* entry and progress in educational pursuits, and, ultimately, the choice 
of a vocation, - 
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Effective career education must start at the very beginning of a child's 
education.* It must be continuous and properly sequenced until the child com- 
pletes the educational gamut and is established in a career. Also s career 
education must provide opportisiity for continuing education to update skills 
and/or to provide opportmity to prepare for a new career, Provision must be 
made for reentry into the educational system by those who are already estab- 
lished in the world of work but who wish to upgrade their employment or change 
to another line of work to attain more personal satisfaction, 



DEFINITION 



Career education is a comprehensive educational program wherein the 
student's attention is focused on careers, beginning In grade I or earlier 
and continuing through the adult years. For elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, the program includes a structuring of basic subjects, grades 1-12, 
around the theme of career opportunities and- requirements in the world of 
work. In elementary school, students are infonned about the wide range of 
jobs in our so-iety and the roles and requirements Involved. In junior high ' 
school, students may explore several specific clusters of occupations (see 
Fig, 1) through hands-on experiences as well as trough classroom instruction. 
Assistance in selecting an occupational cluster for further specialization i« 
offered at the senior. high school level. In senior high school, students are 
ready to pursue their selected occupational cluster by exercising one of three 
options: (i) intensive job preparation for entry into the world of work imme- 
diPtely upon leaving high school, (2) preparation for postsecondary occupational 
education in a technical school or formal apprenticeship program, or p) prepa- 
ration for a four-year college (Career Education: A Model for Implementation 
1971) . , " " ' — — 

Career education not only provides job information and skill development 
but also helps students develop attitudes about the personal, psychological, 
social, and economic significance of work. Extensive guidance and counseling 
activities assist the student in developing self- awareness and in matching his 
interests and abilities with potential careers. However, adequate programs of 
this nature are often not available in rural areas. 

Thus, comprehensive career education includes a sequentially developed 
education program offering career awareness, career exploration, and job prepa- 
ration for all students, A major benefit of such a program is that students' 
perfo™ce in basic subjects should, improve as the entire curriculum is made 
more relevant and meaningful by being focused and unified around career eduea- 
tion. The responsibility for career education rests with every teacher in such 
an integrated program. This is very important in rural schools where there 
may not be ddance personnel. Each teacher must teach for transfer of his 
subject into the world of work. Teachers cannot assume that the student will 
make the relevant interpretation on his own. 




Figure 1. Occupational clusters ( Career Education , 1971), 
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OBJECTIVES 



The expected outcomes of career education are that every student will 
develop competencies necessary for life and for making a living end will develop 
appropriate attitudes toward work and the worker. Students should become aware 
of a large number of occupations and careers, be involved in the investigation 
of selected occupations and careers, use this information to make wire choices, 
and acquire the competencies and/or academic background requisite to one or 
more occupations. 

Work toward the objectives, however, should not be rigidly held to all 
organizational levels suggested in this handbook. Rather, each objective should 
be developed whenever it is most appropriate. In addition, work toward some 
of the objectives suggested for elementary school may be continued in the junior ' 
high school. In so mB cases, such a continuation of concept development may be 
necessary .since some of the concepts should not be taught until students have 
had sufficient experience and are sufficiently mature to understand them. 
Figure 2 depicts the developmental process of career education. 

At each level it is possible for community-based experiences to serve as 
the thread to an interdisciplinary approach; thus in many school districts the 
boundaries of the community £ or the purposes of career education will, in order 
to ensure student job experience, extend beyond the boundaries of the school 
district. The interdisciplinary approach involves integrating the natural re- 
lationships of the academic and occupational aspects of the curriculum so that 
selected concepts and skills of general and academic courses are acquired through 
career oriented activities. Such an approach places a focus on the total resources 
of the school in promoting the career development of the individual. 

Awareness 

The following objectives are suggested as a framework f or i oca i school.-, 
to use in providing career education in the elementary school , By the end of 
the elementary school years, students should (1) demonstrate wholesome attitudes 
toward a person's career choices, toward work as a'means of achieving many satis- 
factions, and toward work in relation to themselves; (2) demonstrate an under- 
standing of the life styles, values, and major duties and responsibilities 
involved in a large number of careers; £3) demonstrate their ability to apply 



career 




FieuT© 2. Career education model ^'Career Education: 
Implementation ? M 1971)* 



A Model for 
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basic economic concepts to problems which can be understood by children of 
their age and experience level; (4) show interest in exploring many careers; 
and (5) know how to obtain additional information about careers. 

Exploration 

The following general objectives may provide the framework for local 
schools to use in developing opportunities for exploration in the junior high 
school. At toe end of their junior high school years* students should (1) have 
in-depth taowledge of several major career fields; (2) ha Ve become aware of 
many additional career fields; C 3 3 have explored rather thoroughly their own 
values, interests f and educational achievements; (4) have a first hand acquaint- 
ance with the economic system- -as consumers and as observers of those who work 
to produce goods and services; and (53 be prepared to select a tentative high 
school plan of study best suited to their individual needs and desires. 

Choice 

As a basis for career preparation, each student should learn to integrate 
his knowledge of himself and the world of work i n order to identify a career 
or careers for which he will prepare; also, a student should recognize the 
changing nature of career commitments throughout an individual's lifetime and 
be able to reevaluate his career choices with the possibility of making further 
choices later. By the end of high school, the student should have identified 
the career cluster in which he vants to work, 

Preparation 

In addition to continuing the objectives of previous levels f the student 
should be able to find gainful employment at an entry level appropriate to 
his career objectives upon leaving high school or be ready to enter a junior 
college, technical institute, preparatory school, apprenticeship program, or 
a four-year college for continued career Preparation CSsreer Education , Texas, 
1972). 

Hie United States Office of Education lists specific objectives for 
career education under seven general objectives* 

l s To make all education subject natter more meaningful and relevant 
co the individual through Restructuring and focusing it around a 
career development theme* " 
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2, To provide all students with the guidance, counseling * and in- 
struction needed to develop their self-awareness and self- 
direction; to expand their occupational awareness and aspirations; 
and to develop appropriate attitudes about the personal and social 
significance of work, 

3p To assure the opportunity for all students to gain an entry-level * 
marketable skill prior to leaving school* 

4, To prepare all students completing secondary school with the kiQwl- 
edge and skills necessary to pursue further education or to become 
employed, 

5, To provide services for placing every person in the next step in his 
developments whether it be employment or further education. 

6 # To build into the educational system greater utilization and coor- 
dination of all conflmxriity resources* 



7* To increase the educational and occupational options available to 
all persons through a flexible educational system which facilitates 
entrance and reentry either into the world of work or the educational 
system (Career Education Progress* 1972), 



The Career Education program model (Table 1) demonstrates how the objec- 
tives of the program are met at the various grade levels in the school* Once 
again* it will be noticed that there -is continuity from one grade level to 
the next and that the entire program is built upon the foundation which was 
established at the preceding level of instruction. 
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IMPLBENTATIGN 

i 

The purposes of career education are to orient students to the world of 
work, to enable them to make realistic occupational choices, and to prepare 
them for employment or for advancement in their chosen occupations, .Such 
preparation requires competence in manipulative, computational , interpersonal 
relationship, communicative, and other special skills necessary for success in 
the chosen occupation. 

Fortunately, the transferability of many of these skills into the non- 
employment aspects of life is great, and the student thereby derives an increased 
or multiple benefit from his efforts, Thus, if the career education offering 
is effective in meeting its goal of preparing students for successful employ- 
ment, added benefits are an incidental but expected product of the career educa- 
tion effort* This expectation becomes the basis for the integrating of the 
career education curriculum with the traditional curriculum, 

As the rural administrator attempts to integrate a program of career educa- 
tion into the existing curriculum, certain steps and procedures are necessary , 
The first and most important task to be performed by. the school district is 
the development of an overall administrative plan. 

Administrative Plan 

The administrative plan should serve as a guide toward development and 
implementation. To be effective the plan should (1) establish the overall 
goals and objectives; (2) set the parameters and priorities of the new program; 
(33 identify possible constraints and sources of support, including the conmunity 
and regional' education centers and area vocational schools; [4) stress teacher 
involvement; (5) budget funds; and (6) establish an evaluative procedure (Career 
Education , Texas, 19723, 

In following these steps , it must be remembered that no master plan can 
be developed that will serve the needs of each district, The individual rural 
administrator must, because of the unique needs and resources of his 
school district, work within the parameters established by the organisation of 
his own district. 

Care should be taken, however, not to complicate the administration of the 
program for the small rural school district, Existing administrative structures 

/ayii 
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should be utilised* One person should be designated as coordinator of the 
program with adequate time allowed to carry out this responsibility. The 
persons most likely to be qualified are vocational education instructors , 
guidance counselors, or others with an interest in such a program, An 
inservice training program for all instructional and administrative person - 
nel in the school is essential for success in a career education program. 
This program may be coordinated with other districts, possibly by an 
intermediate educational service center , 

Curriculum Development 

The development of a plan for curriculum change should be a major result 
of implementing the administrative plan, Since the curriculum for career 
education should be sequential , multidlsciplinary, and flexible, its develop- 
ment should be a unified , broadly based process invol\ n^ staff and connnunity, 
Because of the integration of subject matter necessary for a successful pro- 
gram , it is imperative that staff involvement be extensive. Some of the tasks 
indicated are enumerated below: 

(1) Identifying concepts and organizational levels at which each 
concept should be stressed, 

(2) Analysing the present curriculum and planning ways to integrate 
career concepts into this curriculum. 

(3) Redirecting or restructuring the present curriculum toward career 
education objectives; identifying appropriate teaching materials 
and develop!: % materials as needed, 

(4) Planning a system of evaluation for the program (Career Education, 
j Texas, 1972), 

Each school district, because of its unique problems and philosophy, will 
most likely choose its own organizing structure, its own concepts, and will 
determine the sequence with which they will be developed into the instructional 
pattern. Table 2 outlines various phases of the program which can be scheduled 
at grade levels compatible with the local grade structure. 

Curriculum development at all grade levels, K-12, represents the central 
procedure around which other supporting activities would function. The cur- 
riculum development undertaking is actually a double-pronged effort involving 
an occupational cluster curriculum effort, a curriculum refocusing effort for 
grades 1-8, and a subj ect = matt er= relating effort in grades 9-12, Figure 3 
describes this effort* 
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Figure 3, The double -pronged model to restructure the educational program 
around career education ( f 'Career Education: A Model for j 
Implementation , n 1971), 
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The largest and most involved component of the curriculum development 
undertaking ± B the development of the cluster concept. This effort will in- 
volve assimilating data and teaching materials for each of the occupational 
clusters representative of the entire world of work and around which a career 
education system might be designed [see Fig, 1), The cluster concept and its 
organization will be discussed in detail in the section on Implementation in 
the junior high school. 

Since it is almost impossible for the small rural school to develop an 
adequate career education curriculum without proper assistance, the local 
administrator Should contact the career education consultant in his state 
department of education for such assistance. Large sums of money are being ' 
spent on development of materials which can be obtained and adapted to rural 
areas. The National Center for Vocational end Technical Education at Ohio 
State University and the Educational Resources Information Center [ERIC] 
Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Snail Schools (CRESS) at New Mexico State 
University are useful resource .centers. 

In the appendix is a list of school districts, universities, and state 
departments of education that have already developed materials and courses of 
study relating to career education, Also, the appendix lists sources of 
instructional materials, instructional materials available, and a complete 
bibliography of books and pamphlets on career education. 

Instructional Development Teams 

Staff members should be organized into committees to plan the development 
of instructional materials and to take an inventory of the sheool's current 
instructional system. In some instances, teams will need to represent differ- 
ent subject areas, Time and resources will be needed for this responsibility, 
and consultative services from the state level will be helpful, Rural school 
administrators will find it to their advantage to" work through information 
centers such as ERIC/CRESS to keep informed about new instructional materials 
in career education as they are developed. As these new instructional mate- 
rials are published, they will be brought wider bibliographic control and 
entered into the ERIC iystem through the clearinghouses, Such publications 
are announced in the various ERIC documents, for example. Research in Education 
and Abstracts of Instructional Materials in Vocational and Technical Education , 
The curriculum teams should monitor these major sources. 
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Pupil Personnel Services 

Since career education attempts to reach the student in as many ways as 
possible, a vital facet of the program i s guidance services, Guidance, a 

schoolwide assistance program for all students, is developmental , beginning 
in the lowest grade level and extending through high school* The assistance 
provided students ghould not be a single or special event in the student f s 
school experience- Instead f guidance must be continuous , sequential, and 
cumulative. 

The existing guidance services within the district must be reexamined 
and reoriented so that career information, educational planning , and indi- 
vidual appraisal ggn be current, relevant , accurate $ and conducive td wise 
decision making* Counselors and others with guidance responsibilities should 
be involved in this reexamination and reorientation process, 

Small rural districts may need to share the services of guidance person ^ 
nel who have expertise in career education. This sharing may be done through 
a cooperative program among the schools within an area, or through the services 
of an intermediate unit covering a large area. 

Guidance cannot be carried on solely specialists in guidance* It is 
a cooperative team effort involving the administrator * counselor * teacher $ 
and support personnel * The classroom teacher, being in daily contact with 
students t serves as a first -level counselor in the career education program. 
The guidance counselor provides specialiggd counseling assistance to the 
student and consultative support to the teachers, 

To develop the total individual f the guidance program provides infor- 
mation and instruction to all students concerning their physical -mental , 
health- social development and their educational -career development. This 
information and instruction is further supported with counseling services for 
all students utilising school and community resources* Thus, through a pro= 
gram of instruction and counseling services f all students are helped to inte- 
grate the intellectual , emotional, physical t and social aspects of their 
personality; to adjust to one another, to adults, and to the environment! to 
achieve academically; to plan adequately for the future; and to carry out 
formulated plans* 

Through integration of career information into the ongoing academic 
curriculum, the guidance- instructional program is conducted by classroom 
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teachers as part of the instructional program, The counselor supplements 
classroom guidance instructional activities with scheduled guidance infor- 
mational activities through small and large group discussions. 

Although the guidance process permeates every level of instruction, 
as the student proceeds from one level to the next more emphasis should be 
placed toward directing the students toward their compatible carter choice, 
However, it must be remembered that the final career selection rests with 
the student and not with the stuff. 

At the junior high school level, an intensive guidance and counseling 
program will help students to discover their interests and aptitudes, Hie 
program should help students to determine their emotional compatibility with 
the various careers in which they show interest or aptitude* 

The junior high school guidance program should contribute . to the. explora- 
tive objectives of the career education curriculum. The counselor should serve 
as a resource person for meeting specific needs and concerns of individuals or 
groups. He should coordinate information collection, activities, and procedures 
to facilitate the exploratory processes in career education, He should assist 
in individual and group assessment and in educational planning. He should make 
every effort necessary to develop and sustain effective individual and group 
relationships through counseling. It is essential at this point in the student's 
life that he become aware of the services available in the guidance office, 

As one plans the guidance services for the high school level, it should be 
kept in mind that there is not a break in this area between junior high school 
and senior high school; rather, the high school guidance program is merely an 
extension of guidance services which were started in the elementary grades and 
have continued up to this level* 

At the high school level, more emphasis and time should be placed in 
assisting ail pupils in assessing and mderstanding their abilities, aptitudes, 
achievements, interests, and educational needs. Group and individual sessions 
should be -set up with students and parents to explain educational and career 
opportunities and requirements. Optimum use should be made of such sessions to 
assist pupils to plan and progress toward wall -formulated, long-range goals, 
As a result of these sessions, it is hoped that courses of study can be designed 
that will assist the individual student in reaching the career goals he has set* 
Also, by planning the students' courses of study and projecting the needs into 
the future, the administrator can create some guidelines as to future needs in 
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the area of staff and curriculum scheduling, 

School Organisations and Activities Program 

The school's student activity program also contributes to the achievement 
of career education objectives. Periodic evaluation of its contribution is 
appropriate, Staff members responsible for student activities should be 
Involved in planning and evaluating activities which seek to improve the career 
education potential. Students themselves should serve frequently in staff devel- 
opment, community involvement, and curriculum development. Through such activi- 
ties as career clubs, much enrichment of the academic curriculum can be achieved. 

Vocational youth groups allow students to engage in activities that broaden 
and enrich their knowledge of .career fields. Some examples of vocational youth 
clubs are Distributive Education Clubs of America (DECA) , Future Farmers of 
America (FFAJ , Vocational Industrial Clubs of America (VrGY) , Future Homemakers 
of America (FHA) , Future Business Leaders of America [FDLA] , and Future Nurses 
Club (FNC) . Clubs of a similar. nature may be organized around other career 
items* Tliese organizations are not of the usual "hobby" variety, Students 
become involved in the areas of work denoted by the name of the organization. 
Students in such organizations are involved in field trips; role-play job inter- 
views and job situations; setting up and operating businesses; conducting student, 
business , and community career-oriented surveys; visiting with goal-oriented 
"students in high school and community college programs; producing their own 
"career newsletters"; and helping organize career days in the school, Occupa- 
tional areas within the main cluster can be explored as they are chosen by . 
members of" the club and reported back to the main group, 

One source of information available to such groups could be a series of 
filmstrips, tape recordings * and video tapes of previous field trips. This 
type of resource material can also include interviews with people of various 
occupations! descriptions of job situations that would be beyond the reach of 
a field trip, and introductiona to the various career clusters. 

Since most of the clubs in a school are related to subjects such as science , 
drama, history, speech, foreign language, mathematics, and the .vocational areas, 
much of the material gained through the activities of the various organizations 
can be integrated into the classroom. Organization sponsors should develop 
programs that link career exploration to the objectives of a club. 
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Starting in the junior high, students participate in the production of 
school yearbooks and newspapers. Working on school publications can help stu- 
dents to investigate careers in a field such as journalism and can provide 
opportunities to experience, in a lilted setting, the working conditions of 
related careers. For example, the student staff of a school newspaper can 
devote considerable study to the production of a newspaper, investigating 
careers ranging from typesetting to editorial and advertising work, a visit to 
a local newspaper office can be part of the exploration, 

Not to be overlooked is a school's organized athletic program. The obvious 
careers in coaching or professional sports more often overshadow the many related 
careers such as playground supervision, recreation director, or physical therapist 
Again it is important to bring forth through the cluster concept the truly great 
number of career openings available within each cluster, 

The same pattern of activities could be followed in investigating careers 
in farming, ranching, and other occupations related to agriculture, The rural 
administrator should make a special effort to build upon the strong programs 
already existing within his school; these will probably be vocational agriculture,: 
home economics, and sometimes, business education, It should be emphasized that 
within any broad field, such as agriculture , there are many diverse occupations, for 
example, game management, forestry, and landscaping, as well as the traditional 
ranching and fanning, 

Placement Services 

On© important phase of the career education program and one that can 
provide vital follow-up data is a placement service, A coordinated effort 
should be made to help students find gainful employment based upon their 
previous experiences. 

Students requesting assistance for job placement should be referred to 
specific job openings. if such exist in their field of interest and should be 
assisted in every possible way to gain employment or placement in the pest- 
secondary educational area of theirs choice. Students who will be leaving the 
area, a common occurrence among today's rural youth, should be referred to 
appropriate resource people at the new location. The placement service should 
be available to both -outh and adults served by the school district, if small 
schools cannot adequately perform this function, it may be carried out by an 
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intermediate unit serving several area schools . 

Such a service should be a two-way street. If conducted properly, a 
pigment service will not only be of benefit to the student, but also of 
benefit to the local employer who is looking for qualified employees,' Thus, a 
well -Organized placement service within the local school can serve as another 
means 0 f bridging the gap between school and community > 

State employment agencies can be of assistance in the formulation of such 
a service. 

Staff Development 

A plan for staff development should also be formulated as a result of 
implementing the administrative plan* Since staff development (in-service 
training) in career education is likely to involve all teachers and will con- 
tinue f 0 r some time, a setting of priorities and commitment of time and 
resources are crucial to success . 

Although some planning and development staff and consultant services can 
be added from the state level, the major impetus and effort will have to come 
from existing staff and comjnunity resources * Administrators , teachers, teacher 
aides- ^ a ii ntust be involved in planning and development from the beginning of 
the Project. Staff identified as enthusiastic over program prospects must 
infuse others with that same enthusiasm. Staff already including career activi- 
ties in their classrooms should be brought into leadership positions to talk 
with staff, students , and board members. 

Once again, the local rural school administrator might find it to his 
school district's advantage to organize in-service training sessions in coop- 
eration with administrators in other schools who art also iirtpiementing the 
career education concept into their school districts. In a situation where a 
number Q f school districts unite to participate in such an in-service session, 
consultants from the state level could be brought in, as well as representatives 
of the various educational publishing companies. Too, under this combined 
effort, administrators who have successful programs already established could 
be brought in to present their programs . 

As a summary to the procedures needed for the development of staff , the 
following outline should serve as a benchmark to satisfy the need to put process 
and content together, The rural administrator could ask himself these questions s 
How fltany of the following have already been thought through? Mow many of the 
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following con be put i nt0 practice through the funds and personnel available? 

X ' l2?^"SV W, ? e UP °f classroom teachers and administrators to plan 
specific behavwral objectives and activities for interred teachers, 

2 ' iS S hM ti0 «i 9 a ^ cl «f? om f in "her districts where career education 
is being planned and implemented. 

3, Special workshops to focus attention upon educational goals and 
outcomes , 

4, In-service meetings wich staff to ieam new methods of teaching, 

5, Lay advisory committees to evaluate present products of schools 
and suggest new directions and priorities, 

6, Grade^ievel teams reporting to school faculty and parent groups, 

7, Special projects through media centers to highlight particular 
careers or to show the relevance of academic content to particular 
occupations, 1 

8 * Special pilot experiments to test selected concepts in the class- 
room setting. 1 

9 - Ca jeer education fairs and other all -school activities that brine 
school and community together. 
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Consultant help from state office personnel, intermediate units, 
and/or university faculties. 



11. Cooperative activities with other districts in the area, 



Community Involvement 

In most rural areas, the school becomes the focal point of the entire 
community. Therefore, it is especially necessary that the rural school admin- 
ls trator bring the community into the development of the career education con- 
cept. The school cannot function apart from other groups or agencies in the 
community. TT^e need for an approach built upon a foundation of local initiative 
and fostered and encouraged at the state, regional, and national level has 
already been recognized by leaders in education* 

No new agencies need to be organized to coordinate the resources or flow 
of information to the community. The community should be approached on two 
levels ' C 1 ) f °r general comMUty or business support and (2) for expertise 
in a specific industry or a particular occupational field. It should be self- 
evident that any program concerned with education for a career must make provi- 
sion for active participation by persons familiar with the industrial and labor 
relations process and with the skill requirements of the various occupations, 
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Of equal importance is the role local business can play in providing the school 
with opportunities to observe working situations or to engage in actual employ- 
ment of students * 

Service clubs are always seeking opportunities to serve the .community- In 
addition, their members are also influential In many other walks of life. Their 
involvement can be. doubly potent* Leaders °f Boy Scout groups and other youth 
organizations are anxious to improve the lo n l^ range welfare of their charges* 
And certainly, the rural school administrator should not fail to recognize the 
usefulness of the local farm and ranch organisations * Too, the school administrator 
will find that in many cases retired senior citizens are anxious to be of 
service, 

Men and women with one career behind tnejn represent a rich and valuable 
resource that can be and should be used fully* Many of the people of the com*- 
munity have mastered skills and crafts that a^ e ^ short supply - Others are 
skilled in the use of tools, materials, and Processes that perhaps are not 
practiced in the rural area but which would b@ of great interest to some of the 
students , 

If career education is to be an integf^ part of the regular school cur- 
riculum, it can profit as a bold and imagin a ti ve ne w concept, from the experi- 
ences of these and other community groups * Each rural community will have 
unique characteristics and special groups that should be identified and recruited 
for this family- schqol -community based prog ra Jn, Conntunity surveys (see Exhibits 
A-F) will assist the local administrator in locating and assessing the availa- 
bility of such resource people* 

The fundamental principle underpinning the involvement of the community , 
and perhaps its most attractive virtue , can b§ briefly simmiari^ed, Community 
involvement calls for the sharing of infoiT^tion,- materials , ideas, and tech- 
nology in career education among schools and communities at all levels, It 
provides an alternative to creating new an^ Possibly duplicating institutions, 
It enables the rural school administrator to make use of materials and equip- 
ment which the small school cannot afford. It places the student in touch with 
the true world of work, * 

Advisory Committees 

Regardless of the size of school involved, if career education is to suc- 
ceed, there must be communication between the school and the community. The 
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Exhibit A. Community Resource Flip. The following is an approach which may be 
used to develop a community resource file. On the following pages are examples 
of typical questionnairos and forms to assist in filing resource data. 
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We are presently engaged in a revision of our program 
of studies to integrate the concept of career education 
into our regular curriculum. We feel that such a revision 
will he of benefit to our students as they try to make a 
decision concerning their future careers/ 

In order ,to make the program as meaningful as possible, 
we are surveying the businesses and industries of this area 
to see how they can contribute to the new instructional 
program. 

It is our hope that, through businesses and industries 
such as you represent, our students will be able to observe 
at first hand the real world of work and thereby gain some 
insights into the reality of gainful employment. 

Please fill out the enclosed questionnaire and return 
it in the enclosed envelope. If further information about 
our new program of studies is desired, please contact us. 

The strength of our program lies in the response and 
cooperation we receive from the community, I would like to 
thank you for any assistance and advice you might be able 
to offer us. 

Cordially, 



Superintendent 
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Exhibit B, Resource Questionnaire , 



l a What is the name of your business? • 

A, " Address _ 

B, Phone^ . 

2* Who should be contacted to arrange the trip? 

A, Position with fir m 

B, Phone . _ „ _ 

3. Would someone be able to visit the classroom to prepare for the trip or 
follow it up? ^ 

4. For what age children is the tour appropriate? _ 

5. How many can be accomodated at one time?_ 

6* How many school groups can be handled per year? 

7, what is the best time of year to visit? = 

8, What is the best time of week to visit? 

9, What is the best time of day to visit? 

10* How much time is* needed for the via It? 

11, What is the cost to the pupils? T o the school? 

12, Are there facilities for meals? 

13, Is there ample parking apace? 
A, Bus 

B* Car_ 

14* What can be seen, heard, tasted, felt, etc, that you consider unique to 
your business? _ 



IS, Do you have special exhibits, films, tapes, etc, that could be used for 
instructional purposes? If so* what are the subjects and how may they 
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Exhibit B. torn-. 

6, Brief description of the tour 









17. 


Is guide service provided? 




18. 


Are there any special safety precautions to be observed 


during the visit? 




19. 


In what other ways can the business and industries of tl 
to the education of our students? 


lis area contribute 














20. 


What can the school community do for you? 

















Note: From World of Work. ABLE Model Program, 1972 
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HxJi Ibit C, Re s puree Oatd Form. 



NAME OF BUSINESS 


ADDRESS 


PHONE 


CONTACT (Whom) 


POSITION 


PHONE 


Resource person available for visit to 


school : 


Yes No 




Position 


Phone 


Maximum number of students allowed 




Grade Level 



Number of school groups handled per year _ 

Best time of year Best time of week B est time of day 

Approximate, time needed to make the tour 

Cost to the pupil _ C ost to the school 



Facilities for meals ^ = __ = ^ 

Parking facilities _ B us C ar 
Special Instructional Materials Available = 



Ehibits - Films T apes 

Printed materials O thers _;_ 

Descrintion of the tour 



Guide servici provided _ 

Special safety precautions to be observed * if any_ 



Appropriate follow-up activities 



(World of Work , ABLE Model Program, 1972) 
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nxhibit D * A systematic card file could be kept in a learning center or 
library. These suggestions on how to organize data for quick retrieval and 
use have been used in several school districts. 



(front) 



Resource Persons 
Subject 



Name § title of person to contact 



A ge/Grade Level = 



Address (home) 

Address (business] 

Best time to contact^ 
How far ahead 
Days available 
Occupation 



Phone 



Hours available 



Educational Background 



(back) 



Previous experience presenting subject tor 

Children Youth Adults 



School Grade Date Comments 

1, 
2, 
3< 
4, 



(World of Work , ABLE Model Program, 1972] 
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Exhibit E, Communicate and Involve the Parents , 
SCHOOL GRADE 



Dear Parents, 

As a part of our regular instructional program, we would like parents 
to come to our class and tell the students about their occupations. Our chil^ 
dren will benefit by contact with an adult who is contributing to himself and 
his society. We are sure they will have many important questions to ask* 

Please fill out and return this form* You will be contacted to 
arrange a definite tijne and date* The general objectives of the program and 
suggestions for the things we would like to know about will bo available. 
We are interested in all occupations* 



Please return to the teacher* 
Name ; 



Address 



Occupatio n 
Company or Firm 

It would be most convenient for me to be at your school on (days and times) 



Phone 



Signature 



CWorld of Work , ABLE Nfodel Program, 1972) 
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^U 1 ! - 7119 lette J ? hown below cou " bo sent to interested and willins 
people^Hb are engaged m various occupations, "~ wining 

im-w"!? y ° U V9ty ,nudl for /our willingness to participate in our program 
Without your cooperation this phase of our prograjn could not exist. 8 

choicS 8 it^rllZ °£ t !! t ";'' s f sslon * « not to get students to make career 
choices but rather to hslp elementary students realize that obodIg work- 
that all useful work is honorable. We hope to acquaint them with the wide 
men iLemef ^rsef 3 -^ 1^7 ™ ^things to be besMes police- 

rSevSt^heir future? md *° "** thelr prMent "hooling^ore 

vn„ ♦?!! r Com!> ; my 0r bu f in «ss may_ have some materials they would furnish for 

rllatLL^Iffcf g *P?lSK ? 0mB P^ 18 * 8 - Vou might check with your public 
relations office, Please bring your tools or whatever you work with Cer- 
tainly, if you wear a unifonn or special clothing of any kind fweldL hXdn 
Eear g a bout? ar " lf Y ° U W ' are th » klnds of ^ we wouidlfke^o ° * 

--What is your job title or description? 
--Briefly describe what you do, 

--What aptitudes or skills are important for your -job? 
-Do you have to deal with the public? If so, would you 
care to comment on this? • ---/--- 

-If you are separated from people most of the time, working 
witn things, how do you feel about that? Do you prefer not 
having to deal with the public or fellow workers? — 
-What do you consider the best points of your job? the worst? 
-Is your job personally rewarding and fulfilling? Do you enjoy < 
going to work? Do you recoiwiend your occupation as one of the 
alternatives students should consider? 
-You may want to touch upon the financial aspect. Do you con- 
sider the pay to be adequate, very good, unsatisfactory? 
-What is the outlook? Will this type of employment exist when 

these students enter the world of work? 
--What changes in equipment, automation, personnel, training 
requirements have you experienced in the time you have been 
in tnis irield? 

-What training is required? (High school? Trade school? 

College? Apprenticeship? Graduate degrees?) 
--Is the field difficult to enter? (Union membership, professional 

school entrance quotas, and so on ) piuj-essionai 

S e ; c hoo!? tyPe ° £ CarC8r r8late 10 What th9se ^ 
--General inlonnation on working conditions, bosses, employees, etc. 



C World of Work, ABLE Model Program, 1972) 
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very nature of career education, especially at the secondary level, suggests 
the importance of maintaining a mechanism for continuous dialogue between the 
school and the world of employments Hie rural school administrator will soon 
find that an "advisory committee" is one way to channel occupational and employ- 
ment data into the educational process* 

Some of the more successful advisory committees have proved very effective 
in the following ways : 

1. Functioning as an excel Lent source of public relations, 

2, Communicating feedback information from the community and employers, 

3* Creating mutual respect and confidence between educators and 
community leaders* 

4* Providing experience and expertise in those areas vital to a program 
preparing students for the world of work, 

5. Providing assistance in the selection and development of training 
stations. 

6. Assisting the teacher -coordinator in curriculum development and 
improvement , 

7* Providing assistance in locating instructional materials, 

8* Providing a source of input for program evaluation and review, 

9, Providing continuity for the program in the event there is a change 
in staff, 

10, Providing a source of employment for graduates of the program 
[Cooperative Vocational Education in Small Schools ; 1972) * 

Business and community leaders are in a unique position to help plan educa- 
tional programs that will prepare the student for employment:. Thus, the effective 
use of an advisory committee is a logical and efficient means of bringing about 
a closer working relationship between the school, the community, and the world 
of work. 

Evaluation 

Hie evaluation process should be considered one of the major components of 
the career education program, for through no other process can the true success 
of the program be determined* 

The evaluation of program effectiveness should be based upon the degree 
of achievement of the measurable objectives established during the planning 
process* Obviously, it is important that much time and thought be concentrated 
on the development of objectives that are realistic and concrete for the indi- 
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vidua! district, .School personnel who are to be involved in the evaluation 
process should be identified and involved early in program planning in order 
to coordinate the efforts of both internal and external groups mid individuals 
who assist in the evaluation process, 

Evaluation of programs should include the use of data dram from (1) 
enrollments, completions, identification of disadvantaged and handicapped; (2) 
surveys of labor demand, labor supply, and student needs to determine the 
relevance of program offerings to needs; and (5) student follow-up surveys . 

Questions should be* raised about the manner in which career education is 
implemented and operated, and information will be needed about student 
performance, What changes in student behavior are sought? What kinds of 
evidence that this behavior change, has taken place are acceptable? 

In the evaluation process, all facets of the educational program— the 
broad goals of career education, current educational methodology, the structure 
of society, and the attributes of the student— are combined into five principal 
component The five components follow: 

1, The goals of the program, 

2, Hie objectives of the program, 

3, The operational procedures -for example, the methods, techniques 
emphases, and efforts— being utilized to attain the objectives, 

4, Trie resources -both material [including facilities, equipment, and 
materials) and human (including teaching, administration, supervision 
service, and special staff)— provided to facilitate the attainment of* 
the objectives, 

5* The actual outcome or products of the program as defined in terms 
stated in the objectives of the program. 

The relationship of these components is illustrated in Figure 4, 

The actual evaluation can take many forms, depending upon the option of 
the local district; however, the following items should be included in the 
evaluation process: Teacher-made tests; questionnaires administered to staff, 
students, employers, and community; student anecdotal records; check sheets of 
accomplished skills. and competencies; self -reports by students of inventories 
of interests^ preferences, attitudes, and feelings; attendance records! drop- 
out records; follow-up studies on students who have graduated; teacher observa= 
tions; and results of standardized testg. 

When evaluating the' career education program, the local administrator will 



GOALS 
OF 
CAREER 
EDUCATION 



PRODUCT 
OBJECTIVES 



DESIRED 
OUTCOMES 
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RESOURCE 
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OPERATING 
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PRODUCTS 



OBSERVED 
OUTCOMES 



Figure 4, The structural components of the evaluation model ("Proposal 

Bcemplary Program, 11 1972) a 
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want to do so within the content of local needs and objectives. In so doing, 
a comparison with the ten characteristics of career education listed by Under- 
secretary Marland will prove to be of worth i 

1, Hie fundamental concept of career education is that all educational 
experiences -curriculum, instruction, and counseling-should be 
geared to preparation for economic independence, personal fulfill- 
ment, and an appreciation for the dignity of work, 

2, The general curriculum is done away with in favor of a system of 
high school .education with but two exits -continued "education or 
employment- -and nothing else, 

3, The career education concept should affect as high as eiehty per- 
cent of the high school students. ' ^ y p 

4, It will be offered as part of the curriculum to all students, 

Sl T J w , i * 1 P e ™ ate th © entire spectrum of a child's education- from 
the Kindergarten through high school, ' 

6, We must also be concerned and active on behalf of those adults who 
cannot supply the skills and knowledge society now demands, " 

7, It is a blending of all three (vocational education, general education 
and college preparatory education) into an entirely new curriculum. ' 

8, pie job is not done properly until each and every one of the youngsters 
is capable of developing a clear sense of direction in life and is 
able to make a responsible career choice, 

9 * l% ^ 1 f, o£ f @r a much wider ran ge of occupational choices than are now 
available m regular vocational educational programs, 

10, All students will have an opportunity to enjoy actual work experience 
during their high school years through cooperative arrangements with 
business, industry, and public institutions and agencies f Career 
Education Progress , 1972), — 

Such a comparison may be performed by using a "Marland Matrix" as shown in 
Table 3, 

Reporting evaluative findings to the various publics who need and who will 
use the information is another essential part of evaluation. It is critical 
for school boards, administration, and staff to be informed about the effective- 
ness of career education, It is also essential for each component of the ele- 
mentary and secondary school system to report successes, shortcomings, and 
problems to other components of the system, For example, the evaluation of 
career education in senior high school should be useful in improving the program 
in the junior high and elementary school, 



TABLE 3 
MARLAND MATRIX RATING 



Mar land's Basic 
Parameters 


Absent? 


Generally 
Implied? 


Specifically 
Implied? 


Explicitly 
Stated? 


1, All education 
geared to careers 










2 . Only two exits i 
employment or 
continuing 
education 










3 . Fundamental ly 
change the edu- 
cation for 801 of 
secondary school 
students 










4* All students 










5. All grades 










6 * Adult education 










7* New curriculum 
developed 










8, Individual career 
development must 
result 










9* Wider range of 
occupational 
choices 




.» 






10, Work experience 
opportunities for 
all students 











NOTE; Career Education Progress , 1972, 



CAREER EDUCATION IN Tffi ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



A program designed for the elementary school should be developmental -- 
based upon a series of concepts and upon the needs and abilities of the student, 
and graduated aecordl ng to. difficulty. The elementary program should assist 
students to become alert to people who work and to become curious about career, 
and ready for the exploration of careers which is to occur during the junior ' 
hxgh school years. Awareness of the world of work is considered to be the over- 
all goal of career education in the elementary school. 

The regular classroom teacher must fuse the concept of career awareness 
into the ongoing curriculum, thus enriching and adding quality to the school 
program. It should be understood that the career awareness concept neither 
alginates vital elementary curriculum elements nor does it proper to substi- 
tute career awareness for long established, professionally sound elementary concepts 
In the first grade, the child's experiences in career education should center 
around that with which he is most fnmiiiar-the home and the school. The limited 
career information he possesses (based on his knowledge of what his parents do 
and what work he m done at school-. teaching, bus driving, and so on) is used 
as a basis for expanding' his knowledge of the world of work. 

Parents and others can bs brought into the classroom to tell about their 
work. Also, children can engage in such activities as career game playing 
field traps, career art work, and other experiences to increase their knowledge 
and understanding of possible careers. Special efforts should be made in iso- 
lated rural areas to provide experiences- in more metropolitan areas. Field trips 
should be made to larger cities or terns in order for the children to better ' 
observe the broad spectrum of occupations. Regular school subjects should be 
used as the vehicle for presenting career Information rather than concentrating 
career education into i special topic in the curriculum. 

During the primary years, role playing becomes quite important The stu- 
dents can -choose" jobs many times. Such performance is overt and thus subject 
to guidance from the teacher and available for other student comment This 
activity provides an excellent method for developing oral language skills Many 
class discussions can be held around the role-playing technique; 

As an ongoing program throughout each educational level, the students can 
help the teacher in making bulletin hoards centering on occupations. Also each 
child could start a portfolio or scraebook, starting with drawings and paintings 
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he has done and augmenting his own work with pictures from magazines. 

At the primary level 9 children can learn that each job has certain 
characteristics. Later the children will learn that the best occupational 
choice is achieved by matching possessed characteristics with required charac- 
teristics. While these children are as yet too young for accurate self- 
appraisal f they can begin to form simple judgments about what physical actions 
people must make in various occupations. 

An important concept to be learned at this age level is that everybody 
should work and that work is net synonymous with hard physical labor or a 
disagreeable situation. The teacher might start with such simple tasks as 
hanging up coats, straightening chairs , putting away materials, and so on. 
If the class has, monitors, their jobs should be examined. The children can 
draw or tell what they do. 

The teacher must guide the children to an imders tending that all the 
activities o£ the school $ even those which seem the most fun* are part of their 
"job" and that they should always do their best. As a preview, it should be 
suggested to students that, though the nature of the tasks will change somewhat 
as they progress through school, if they approach their tasks with the proper 
attitude everything can continue to be enjoyable. Above all, it should be 
stressed that work is necessary for everyone, that it can be pleasant, and that 
cooperation with others will make everyone's job more pleasant* 

In the second grade, the concept of the world of work should expand markedly e 
Up to this point, an attempt has been made to deal with the home and the school 
and other familiar surroundings* Now the move will be in another direction. The 
child will be exposed to a much broader spectrum of occupations , and he will learn 
about specialization and interdependency* While many of the same activities pre- 
sented in the first grade will be continued at this level as befits the increased 
maturity, more written work and more complex facets can be brought into use. 

The concept of special i Eat ion can very easily be tied in with social studies, 
This concept may be treated through a review of any primitive culture which the 
class may have studied. Hie idea to be explored is that because each family 
unit 1 ! needs and wants were simple, it was possible for each family unit to be 
self-sufficient* Charts or pictures may be made which contrast the simplicity 
of a more primitive society with the complexity of modem life* The students 
should then imagine and discuss what it would mean if the family unit could 
still be self-sufficient— for example, would each family have to build its own 
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automobile, or would people go to some other means of transportation, and if so, 
what? How would homes, food, and clothing he purchased? What things would 
people have to do without? 

Thus, one car. readily observe how every facet of the regular curriculum 
is brought into use in the career education concept. Teachers are bound only 
by their ow lack of imagination and initiative, 

In the third grade the child's focus can be further expanded as new con- 
cepts are built upon those previously introduced. As reading skills increase, 
career information can be presented through basic and supplementary readers. 
Other activities dealing with careers can be introduced. 

The third-grader can explore many factors which determine available 
occupations, such as location, supply and demand, and technological and soci- 
ological changes,- lie should learn why in a rural area there is a different 
demand for jobs, why the rural community is dependent upon the urban community 
for many of its goods and services, and in what ways the urban community is 
dependent on the rural community. As the student explores these facets of 
the world of work, emphasis should also be placed on developing an understanding 
of the effect that these and other factors have on the worker. For example, how 
does supply and demand affect the worker? 

Probably by this point the students have found one particular occupation 
which interests them. While a firm vocational choice is not sought at this 
point, it is time to introduce certain ideas. One ef the most important of 
these is the necessity of an education if one is to enjoy the benefits of our 
complex society. 

As pupils progress to grades 4-6, emphasis should be placed upon enhance- 
ment of self -concept as related to career development. During these years, 
more emphasis is placed upon the vital part school plays in the preparation for 
a career. Since from this point on in the student's education, different sub- 
ject areas are treated separately, teachers must make a special effort to show 
the importance of each subject area to the world of work. 

The importance of education, both formal and informal, for success in the 
world of work should be stressed. The want-ad sections of all available news- 
papers might be used. Many of the ads will specify a certain educational level, 
and certain skills or experience. Brochures from the various state employment 
services also have excellent information in this area. 

Mthsr thfln exploring the need for individual subject areas, the teacher 
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might use a different approach. First, the teacher might suggest that many 
people have special education for entering the world of work, Committees could 
be formed to do research into the various areas that require specialized edu- 
cation, From this research, students could learn what knowledge all occupations 
have in common. Among the common needs of the student will be the ability to 
read, to listen and follow instructions, to write* to comMmieate orally , to 
understand, and to relate to other people, s These qualities will ba of value to 
him in understanding the various areas of subject matter. 

As the student reaches the upper grades in elementary school ? it must be 
made clear that there is no attempt at this level to force students into making 
occupational choices* What the program should do at this level is to attempt 
to guide the student toward a more intelligent choice when the time becomes 
appropriate. The student program tries to broaden his awareness of the almost 
infinite variety of occupations which do exist, as well as the possibility of 
new ones which are developing almost daily* Beyond this, it attempts to show 
him the factors to be considered when the time comes to make a decision, 

Through the cluster approach, which is introduced and developed in the 
sixth grade, the student should become aware that all occupations can be placed 
in broad groupings and that there are jobs for any level of ability and training 
within each grouping, Thus* he learns that no area that interests him is beyond 
his reach. Somewhere within his field of interest there will be a career for 
hiin> Figure 5 presents one career cluster and a number of occupations which 
may be derived from that cluster, 

' During these years, the importance of preliminary data is stressed. The 
knowledge that different occupations require certain characteristics and that 
different individuals possess certain characteristics leads inescapably to the 
conclusion that the better these are matched ? the happier the person will be 
as he works at his vocational choice, 

The students should be aware that making a career choice requires care- 
ful study. Some of the areas that need to be explored by the students are 
the nature of the work, the working environment! the training, the type of 
people to be found in a particular vocation, the expected income level, and 
the future of particular vocations, Again, this might be an area for committee 
work, A committee could be assigned an area to research and could then design 
a method for presenting the information they gather to the rest of the class, 




Figure 5, A career cluster. 
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Such methods might Include traditional reports* Stories based on what could 
happen should one fail to .obtain the requisite information, cartoons, skits , 
srid so on * 

As was stated earlier, these years should be used to enforce self- 
enhaneenient and self -awareness. Learning should take place in regard to the 
way individuals differ in their abilities, interests % attitudes f and values, 
The student should become aware of himself in regard to these areas. Such 
concepts can be realized through the use of self- inventory materials available 
from the various publishers (see Appendix A); or the teacher can conduct a 
sociogram-type activity, Hie teacher might list abilities, attitudes, inter- 
ests, and so on and have the students name those of their peers who fit the 
descriptions. Examples might be: 

Likes to play quiet games 

Likes to play, active games. 

Likes to talk, 

Likes to sing. 

Likes to draw. 

Likes to read. 

Is best in math. 

Gets along well with everybody, 

These are only a few of the areas which might be explored. In such a 
lesson, or unit of study, the concept of individual differences and the accep- 
tance of the individual for what he is should become very obvious (World of 
Work , ABLE Model Program, 1972), ~ 

As the student accumulates mere self-understanding it follows that occu- 
pational interests will become more apparent, The pattern thus becomes 
interests self-understanding-^ occupational interest, If the children do not 
perceive these links for themselves, the teacher should guide their thinking, 
If the child does not perceive these links then the program has failed and 
should be looked at carefully. 

Every occupation which exists at present can be placed into a family or 
cluster. The U.S. Government has broken 20,000 jobs into 15 job clusters, each 
under a general heading such as the 1 'world of manufacturing" or the ,f worid of 
construction" (see Fig, 1; Career Education . 1971), The sixth grade will 
be used to orient the student to the concept of clusters and should familiarize 
him with them, The intention at this level of instruction is to provide a lead- 
in whereby he will choose 2 or 3 of the clusters to explore in greater depth 
during his junior high school years, 
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Each of the elementary grades should be used as a platform for emphasizing 
the importance of initiating and- stimulating self-growth in the vocational 
realm. Whenever possible, the learning situation should be one that actively 
involves the student in the leaming process, 



Projects for the Elementary Curriculum 

The following activities have been designed to involve the students in 
an active manner which should help elementary school children become familiar 
with the world of work and orient them to the problems of vocational choice 
and selection at later periods in their development,* The activities are not 
listed in a particular order. However, an effort was made to group the activi- 
ties for 3 grades at the beginning of the list, the activities for grades 4, 
5, and 6 next, then activities aimed at grades 7 and 8, Some miscellaneous 
activities, which could be used at any level , ire at the end of the list. Special 
projects for teachers, counselors,, and parents are also found in the. list, 

I, Engage children in. discussions which will help them see the dignity and 
value of all work in which man engages* This" project should help 
realize one of the major objectives of the occupational orientation and 
guidance program at the elementary school level. It can be a progres- 
sive program with units at each grade. 

2* Bicourage children to cut color pictures from magazines of "people at 
work" on various jobs and place them on a special bulletin board 
designed for this purpose/ In the early grades the pictures selected 
may be related to their father's or mother ! s job or to a job they are 
currently interested in, or to jobs in a plant or business which they 
have visited on a field trip.' See that each child has a picture on 
the board, if possible, and change the pictures frequently* 

3, Prepare a color book (grades 1-33 showing people and situations in 
various types of jobs and the kinds of uniforms they wear on the job 
(firemen, policemen, doctors, dentists, nurses, soldiers, sailors, 
marines, engineers, mailmen, professional athletes, etc) which the 
children can color. Many of the drawings for the color book can be 
made by tracing, 

4, Permit children in the first and second grades to engage in play 
activities involving various types of jobs, They can play doctor, 
lawyer, baker, teacher, nurse, carpenter, and a host of other job 
personnel. In most of these activities they can use actual tools or 
instruments. 
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5. Read stories with an occupational background to first and second 
grade children, Such a story as "The Little Train That Thought 
It Could" is a good example of the type of story that can be read. 
After the story has been read, the children can discuss who runs 
the trains, what the conductor, brakeman, and engineer do; as well 
as the value of cooperation and thinking while on the job, 

6* Assign the children in .one of the classes in grades 4, 5,' and 6 the 
task of writing out the answers to the following questions as a 
means of getting to Imow themselves better: ir What sort of person 
do I want to become?" and ff Why do I want to be that kind of person?' 1 
Analyze the replies to see to what extent occupations determine the 
answers given/ Have the students who answered the- questions prepare 
answers to the same questions one year and two years hence, 

7* Have the students in grades 4, S, and 6 make a survey of the various- 
types of jobs which exist in their community and state and select 
the ones they would like to visit. It is best to study jobs they 
will see on their visits and help the children determine what to 
look for when they make their visit to the plant they have selected* 
Follow-up reports after the trip has been made are a part of the 
project* 

8* Develop projects which show how various vocations are related to " 
the seasons of the year* for example f what is involved in a wheat 
harvest? Getting ready for -Summer, dusting off the air conditioner, 
sharpening the lawiimower; getting ready for winter, checking the 
car, storing summer equipment, checking the furnace; getting ready 
for fall, for cutting the harvest; or getting ready for spring, 
planting, and cultivating* Each season has many surprises s and there 
are many occupations for each season* The children may have a great 
deal of im observing the occupations and processes they have studied* 

9, Discuss with the children* beginning at about the fourth grade, 
the importance of individual differences* why people differ in so 
many of their interests , abilities, and aptitudes, how their unique- 
nesses develop, and the problems of self -acceptance which are caused 
by their differences. This project can be the basis of a long term 
study by the children and can be related to the developmental task 
concept* Some students at the sixth grade level may be ready to re- 
late their uniqueness to aspects of their educational, personality* and 
vocational development and adjustments. When this is the ease, they 
will almost invariably need individual guidance, 

■10. Start a vocational scrapbook as a class project and encourage each 
child to cut out pictures and articles from various newspapers and 
magazines which they can paste in the scrapbook, A rotating committee 
to decide what goes into the scrapbook may be necessary, The art 
class can prepare an attractive cover for the scrapbook* 

11, Develop a unit which can move progressively through grades 4,5* 
and 6 on the importance of education to vocational choice and on 
what actually happens to young people who drop out of school before 
completing high school. The drop - out' problem can only be dealt 
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with effectively if the potential drop-out is identified in the - I 
elementary grades, I 

12, The ijnpQrtsnce of good mental health in school * on the job, in the 

home, and how it can be developed and maintained can be a basic I 
discussion in almost any class after the third grade, \ 

13 , Games in the nature of the old fashioned "spelldown" can be devised \ 
to acquaint students with some occupations. Hie teacher or one of i 
the students can read a description of an occupation or describe j 
the tools which are used in an occupation, and the students may be j 
asked to. identify the occupation on the basis of the " information ' j 
which has betn devised, j 

14, In. some schools , characters from the Bible can be named and the ! 
children asked to identify the occupation which they represent. \ 
Teams can be used to identify the occupations of the presidents or j 
other well-known characters, 

15* Jobs in the various government agencies can be used as a imit in a j 

number of classes from the third or fourth grade through the sixth I 

grade. People who work for the government can be speakers and i 

frequently can show slides or films . i 

16* Give the youngsters a brief look, at the glamour careers- -movie and 

television actors and actresses, the entertainers, professional \ 

musicians ^ professional athletes, and the astronauts are highly j 

visible, Hie study of these occupations presents , in some instances, ! 

an excellent opportunity to study values in our society as represented J 

by occupational choices* J 

17, Provide girls in the various elementary school classes special i 
opportunities to study occupations other than the three traditional j 
occupations for women (nursing, teaching s and secretarial work) t i 

18, Promote hobby shows as a means of helping children develop interests }J 
and assume responsibility* Many youngsters have found their vocation j 
through hobbies which they pursued during earlier developmental periods, j 

19, Permit students to discuss how they can utilize their vacation periods j 
to get better acquainted with various occupations, « 

20* In social studies units, lead the children to discuss how different ! 

personality factors and traits are delated to different vocational \ 

selections, as well as how personality in general is related to ! 

vocational choices which will eventually be made* j 

21. Teachers can schedule field trips where emphasis will be centered on the \ 
workers and the types of skills which they utilize in performing their \ 
jobs* • . . . . 

22. Have the students write short papers on 'The thing I do best* 11 TTiese 

papers should also be saved and the project duplicated a year and two I 

years later* This topic can also be used as a topic for class discussion, * 

although many youngsters may be embarrassed to reveal their innemost * f 

thoughts, ' j 
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23* Organize units in the social studies curriculim to show the various 
ways people in the conrounity make a living, toe unit, for instance, 
can be developed aromid home building* The children can discuss the 
work of the carpenter, the bricklayer, the electrician , the painter, 
the plunber. and others. Another unit can be organized around city 
jobs and can include sanitary workers, water supply workers, policemen, 
firemen, and others. Still other units can be organized aroimd 
transportation, including bus, rail, and air service* 

24* Develop a unit for fifth and sixth graders which will help the children 
be aware of the ijiiportance of building a good backgroinid during the 
elementary school years in preparation for the rest of their educational 
career. Learning good study methods and reading habits can be a part of 
this unit. 

25* "My daddy belongs to the Farm Bureau," and "My brother is in an 

apprenticeship program," can be the basis for a discussion in the sixth 
grade . 

26, "My mother is a Gray Lady," and 'Wy sister is a candy -striper," can be 
a program similar to the one above, which children enjoy* 

27, Develop a unit to assist the children, particularly in grades five and 
six* to explore their interests, and discover the relationship of 

■ * particular interests to various vocational patterns * Some interest tests 
can be used for this project* 

28* Organize a imit for sixth graders which will help them . orientate themselves 
to the vocational developmental tasks which .they will face in junior high 
school with suggestions relative to the specific choices they should be 
prepared to make which have vocational implications, 'Class schedules can 
be discussed as part of this unit. 

29. Give children an opportunity to explore the contributions which various 
clubs and extra-class activities in the connmity can make to children's 
taiewledge about vocations This project may be important for children 
who are preparing to enter junior high school, where selecting the right 
school activities may be a problem, 

30. Students can be encouraged to study individuals who have made a success 
in more than one occupation* Such a study should help students to become 
aware of the fact that they, top, can probably find success in more than 
one field of endeavor, ■ 

51, Encourage the children to develop a newspaper in which they can list 
occupations they have discussed -in class , write editorials, and include 
ether items which may be of sipiificance to them* 

32. Provide children an opportunity to study unusual and little-known 
occupations in the professional, technical, and nontechnical fields, 

35. Bieourage the children to prepare their own personalized vocational 
notebook, which will include a study of their interests, abilities, 
special aptitudes, skills, strengths, and weaknesses, with notes from 
class discussions, test profiles, and clippings from newspapers which 
are related to vocations of particular interest to them. 
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34, lf My daddy belongs to the Rotary Club (Lions, Kiwanis, and so on)/ 1 
This is an opportunity to discuss the vocational classifications in 
the structure and purposes of civic clubs, 

35, "My mother belongs to the (one of the women's clubs)*" This can be 
a companion to the discussion of men's organizations * 

36, Present children with an opportunity to study, write papers, and discuss 
how the choice of an occupation conditions and influences other aspects 
of their life, 

37, Encourage students to take tests which will help them understand their 
interests, abilities, aptitudes s and educational, socioeconomic back- 
ground. No child can make intelligent vocational decisions at any 
level without this information, 

38 , Present materials and information about what is important in vocational 
choice and selection, including opportunities to discuss when an 
occupational choice should be made and what needs to be considered before 
making a choice. 

39, As the children study various, assignments in English, history! science, 
mime, art p and other fields, encourage them to identify the occupations • 
of the various authorities or characters in the field they are studying. 
As they read some of Dicken's works, for instance, many occupations can 

be identified, 

40, Arrange for demonstrations for various types of activities performed in 
different jobs, Qiemists, physicists s typists, and so on, can demonstrate 
various experiments which can be of intense interest to children* An 
example: a typist can demonstrate speed typing. Teachers of the various 
areas can be used here-, also, county agents can be used, 

41, Present children with an opportunity to visit a state or national 
employment agency. Such a visit' should be made 'after students have been 
prepared for such a visit. 

42, Use short personality sketches of people studied in various courses -- 
social studies, English, science, mathematics t music, and art --which 
emphasize their vocation and ask students to identify the personalities 
through their vocations, 

43, Should elementary school children be introduced into jobs in the armed 
services? Some say "yes" and some say "no." This decision should be 
made on the local or classroom level, There are many opportunities to 
learn jobs and job skills in the nation's armed services, but it may be 
too early to present this material to elementary school youngsters, 

44, Mien the children are at the theme-writing stage, permit them to write, 
papers on such subjects as "Soma jobs I think I would like, 11 or ff When I 
grow up I would like to be a - This project should get 
the children thinking about jobs and their relations to them, They should 
be encouraged to emphasize why they would like a particular job and what 
aptitudes they think they possess at the present time for such a job, 

45 f Assign students the task of writing letters to successful people in the 
community and nation, asking them to tell about their vocation, why they 
Selected it, and the qualities which they think are necessary for success 
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In the field, They might also be asked to tall what advice they would 
give to a young person who is interested in the field. The letters can 
be displayed and then placed on the library shelves* This project will 
need to be organised carefully. 

46, Conduct vocational exhibits In connection with Science Fair contest 
exhibitions. Exhibits in the science fields may encourage individual 
creative study and will assist youngsters to further explore their 
interests and abilities* 

47, Study methods and techniques of problem solving with the youngsters 
through class discussions and group guidance. This job, when undertaken 
objectively and on an intelligent basis * can be a big step in assisting 
young people to develop the degree of independence they need to become 
emotionally and vocationally mature individuals, 

48, Have children in any room study the occupation of their fathers (and 
mothers]. They can be encouraged to prepare short talks or write short 
reports as a class project* 

49* Parents can be encouraged to visit the school and share information 
about their job with children*. 

SO* Contact some businessmen* ministers, policemenj pilots, teachers, sports 
figures, etc. , and assign students to interview them about their jobs 
and then make reports back to the class, It may be fun for some of the 
children to publish their interviews in the school newspaper- -even though 
it may be mimeographed, 

SI* Duplicate number 47 but arrange for the personalities contacted to permit 
the student to tape record their interview. The recordings can then be 
played to the class. This probably is a sixth grade project, although it 
has been tried successfully in the fifth grade. The project will take 
some practice, but the yoimgsters will enjoy learning to use a tape 
recorder* They may need to follow questions which have been worked out 
in class in their interviews. It will probably create interest to let 
them decide what they would like to taiow about the occupations of the 
individuals to be interviewed. 

S2i .Another topic which can be assigned to students with profit in many 
classes, either by written exercises or short talks f is fr What I would 
most like to be when I grow up. 11 It can be extended tn ask why they 
have made this particular choice at this time* The last part of the 
project should encourage children to begin to examine their values, 

S3* Look for good films and filmstrips which can be shown at various grade 
levels which may have some vocational significance (note resource 
section) . 

54, Encourage children who have an interest in art to make attractive 
posters; they can be original creations, copied from pictures in 
magazines or from suggestions made by the teacher or by parents* The 
posters should be on display on bulletin boards, in various classes* 
in the library, and in some instances , in windows of stores in the 
.community, 

55, Develop projects which show the vocations associated with the various 
holidays, for example, Christmas —toys made and sold, Christmas cards, 
the work of the mailman and post off ice workers in delivering the cards 
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and gifts to the home, All holidays have special vocational significance 
J Ul are characteristic of urban communities 

these occupations /ww^wia realize tne importance of 

£Sffi-3TO:' s s^3s , ^- , asr ,, 

program, J ' aS Wel1 as * good safety education 
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before they move on to the next devllocieS'lS Si ,» e 5™P 1 «"'8 • 
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63, Encourage teachers in the school to study toeether with thm i„.i„ 

aspect of the program, program should also be considered as part of this 
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65, For the counselor: Work with teachers to identify children who may 
need individual counseling or the help that can be obtained through 
group guidance programs. Help should not be confined to children 
who may need vocational and educational counseling* Helping a student 
resolve a personal problem . of any type may have vocational significance 
at a later developmental period, 

66 # Help children study their leisure time activities as a basis for 
developing an interest in which to participate* They can also be 
encouraged to undertake new projects. This can be a group project , a 
class project, or it can be achieved through individual counseling* 

67* Bicourage the school librarian to display books for each age level 
which 'present challenging stories of individuals who are successful 
in various levels of human endeavor* 

68 , Develop a unit for parents of elementary school children which will help 
them understand how important is the education of their children ? how 
the various subjects carried in the elementary school are related to 
vocational choice f and what their specific role should be in the 
vocational guidance of their children. 

69, Promote conferences or workshops for parents to help them understand 
the role they are to play in the vocational growth and development of 
their children, 

70, Hold a conference for parents in which they can discuss the use of 
vacation periods to further the acquaintance of their children with 
various occupations. Occupations which are not frequently found at home 
can be visited to the profit of children, An individualized vacation 
program for parents to point out what to see in various areas of the 
country might bring children into contact with new occupations. 



JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

By the very nature of the characteristics of the junior high student, the 
concept of career education affords both the opportunity and the means actively 
to involve the? student in the learning process* These junior high years are 
years of searching for the student. Questions, such as, Who am I? Where do I 
fit into the world? Where .am I going? continually arise. Students are faced 
with considering the many conflicting choices of directions they can take in 
• society at this vital, but confusing, time of their lives. 

Thus, exploration becomes the primary goal for career education in the 
junior high school. The junior high school should provide all students with 
. appropriate opportunities to observe and study in a systematic manner a variety 
. of careers, These explorations by students should build upon the awareness 
of the world of work that is begun and sequentially developed in the elementary 
grades* This exploration should also be developed in such a manner that it 
serves as a bridge to the high school years , where more specialized preparation 
for employment takes place. 

The traditional methods of classifying the broad range of careers in our 
modern society has tended to confuse and mislead students as they begin to 
consider their careers at the junior and senior high levels. In popular lan- 
guage, we have tended to classify careers along the lines of assumed income 
and social status, We speak of employment which is professional, subprofessional 
or technical , skilled, or nonskilled. We speak of occupations, crafts , and trades . 
While no one can deny that these patterns of classification have some meaning, 
the social and economic changes which are accompanying current technological 
changes in our society are noticeably restructuring not only the traditional 
income gradations associated with these classifications, but also their social 
status, A journeyman plumber may make far more than the college graduate, There 
.is, at the same time, an increased concern in society generally, and among stu- 
dents especially, to become involved in a career that provides an opportunity 
far personal satisfaction* 

It is therefore appropriate and important to find a new kind of classification 
for careers that enables students to see realistically the full range of career 
opportunities in our society* Hie main emphasis in this direction has been in 
a classification system known as the cluster concept. This approach classifies 
the entire gamut of careers into IS clusters of related careers (sm Fig, 1), 
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Oach cluster in turn is broken into more closely related families of careers, 

which in turn encompass a host of more clearly related specific career options. 

In each of the clusters the careers range from manager, scientist* engineers 

technician, tradesman, salesman, and serviceman to operator, In the cluster 

approach, the rural school administrator can add one cluster at a time to the 

prograri or work at finding data and resources for all 15 clusters* 

There are several unique advantages in employing the cluster approach to 

career development education: 

1* As with any rational classification system ? the cluster approach 
provides an opportunity to review intelligently the__f u.ll gala x^ 3f 
cargers_and to analyse siifljjjy^lt^eg and differences^ It ~ llso provides 
an opportunity "to look at a group of careers in relationship to the 
knowledge and technology which underlay their function, This relation- 
ship makes it possible to relate the study of careers to academic wor£, 
both among traditional disciplines, such as physics, chemistry, psy- 
chology, and social science, and within these disciplines , for example, 
within physics, there is electricity, mechanics, aeronautics, propul- 
sion, and so on. 

2, The cluster approach provides an opportunity to begin career prepara_ 
tion in a broad area rather than in a specific vocational field / Thus 
within the cluster of visual conanunications there are several - ; families 
of careers "graphics, writing, product development i fine arts, office 
practice- -within each of these families are an even larger number of 
more specific career options* Beginning with the study of knowledge, 
skills, and teclknoiogies common to all careers in each cluster a 
student can move into increasingly specialised study associated with 
the specific career which he selects. Furthermore, with this general 
background -the student will be better able to make changes in his 
specific career later in his life when technological change. or personal 

- interest may warrant such a change* 

3 . The cluster approach provid er an opportunity for the schools to broa den 
extensively tnelr pattern bT career development education to s erve tHe" 
career d^elop_^ent_3____ll students, "While many student s may wish to 
move through a cluster of careers to the level of specialised knowledge 
and skills appropriate for Immediate job entry, other students will 
benefit from exploring their career interests as a basis for speciali- 
zation in continued education following high school (A Plan for Career 
Development , 1069]* 

In order for the cluster concept to be successful, a great amount of time, 

staff effort, and planning must go into the development of resource materials 

for the individual clusters, Hie administrator should take special note of 

the section in this handbook which lists the publishers of career education 

materials. Too, much material can be accmilated by contacting national offices 

of various manufacturing and industrial associations* The logical location for 

such a collection of data would be in the media center or library, Information 
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should be catalogued and filed according to cluster classification. Materials 
should include pallets, magazines, bulletin board materials, tapes, fii^rips . 
and ^sources, as well as textbook and paperbacks. While individual teachers 
should be encouraged to develop their own files, a combined effort on the part of 
the enure staff will result in a resource center of „u,h greater depth and L e 

;,h : ,r,nP ;.° r mat0rial3 «* »™ of infection with nearby districts win ' 
prove beneficial. 

Building upon interest established in the sixth grade, the junior high 
school student will choose two or three work clusters to explore in greater 
depth during his junior high school years. Because of the varying interests of 
the students and because of the limited staff in most rural schools, much of 
this exploration of clusters will be through individual research and directed 
study. 

The implementation of career education in the junior high school is achieved 
through three main areas of ermihasis: 

1. Continued integration within the subject areas to provide the student 
with eal^FSe I?™ 1 * 1 ' ° £ th ° --jo? careers LS£ted 



2. 
3. 



with each of these areas. 

wMS 1 , ClUbS md :u:,iv , ifie!; outside *e area of the regular curriculum 
which can serve as explorative opportunities concerning career! 

5S| e J i 2 8 i>, teS ? lng ' aml educational planning both by the guidance 
staff and the classroom teacher. 

Career education will be most relevant to the junior high student if full 
interrelation of subject matter con bo achieved. This interi elation will require 
extensive work by the staff in writing new curriculum guides. However, it is 
strongly reconmended that new guides be mitten to avoid overlapping and repe- 
tition of materials by the individual teachers. Too, the objectives and goals 
set forth in the guides provide criteria for evaluation and accountability. 

Students would continue to learn the central concepts and skills currently 
associated with the separate subject areas, but the various subjects would be 
coordinated within a curriculum structured around the clusters of the world of 
work. For example, the unit on the field of energy and propulsion might focus 
on electricity. While the students are studying this unit, they can explore the 
practical aspects of electricity through building staple electrical machines and 
radios. They can also explore the uses of electricity in. the home for cooking, 
house cleaning, and other activities that require electrical appliances. At the 
same time*_ thev e-sin e-t-nMr «. 
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to the variety of occupations which are associated with the field of electricity^ 
ranging fiom home wiring and television and radio repair to electrical engineer- 
ing and radiology. 

Such units of study should be developed for all the work clusters. The 
form and content of each unit of study would depend upon decisions made by the 
curriculum staff as they worked to integrate career education into the regular 
curriculum, Units of this nature should be planned and taught cooperatively 
by a team of teachers from several academic areas, and would include laboratory, 
shop, and classroom experiences now included in separate courses. As the stu= 
dents progress through several clusters of occupations $ they should gain 
both an orientation and a realistic understanding of the range of career oppor- 
tunities open to them, the Imowledge and skills which are required for success 
in these careers, and the social and personal implications of various careers. 

The junior high course of study should provide more intense "hands on" 
experiences* Individual instruction will become more essential, and teachers 
will find themselves acting as Managers of learning s 11 rather than as instructors 
presenting the same lesson to the entire class. Hie rural school' administrator s 
who many times has a lower teacher^pupil ratio, will find that, generally speak- 
ing, this type of learning situation will be* more easily adapted to the small 
school curriculunu 

One approach to career education is that implemented during the school 
year 1967-68 in four West Texas schools- -Abilene f Levelland, Petersburg, and 
Spearman* In implementing this plan, each month was devoted to relating career 
information to one curriculum department* For example, in one school, September 
was Science Careers Month, October was Mathematic Careers Month and so forth 
until by May, each subject area had bein highlighted. This approach could be imple- 
mented very easily under the cluster concept, with one cluster being emphasized 
each month (Career Development , 19683 » 

If such a system is to be implemented, the staff should work together in 
the planning of the scope and sequence of concepts to be developed, of suggested 
activities j of resource materials, and so on for each subject. 

Folders containing suggested classroom activities and resource materials 
can be prepared for each teacher's use during the month. Preceding each month, 
the teachers to be involved should meet together with counselors and the teacher 

/ 
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coordinator to discuss activities and to plan assemblies, school announcements , 
library displays, bulletin boards, and so on. 

Because of the size and number of students enrolled in the rural school , 

such a program could be organized on a school wide basis or could be emphasized 
at any of the three levels. 



SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



The high school career education curriculum is built upon the cumulative 
experiences of the student developed during his elementary and junior high school 
years- -in the. same way that other traditional programs such as language arts, 
science, and mathematics depend upon foundations laid in the lower grades. 
Indeed, much of the work and many of the concepts used at the high school level 
are simply more mature and complex extensions of learning activities begun in 
the junior high school. Opportunities for investigating additional careers and 
familiar concepts in more depth should be worked into the high school curriculum 
in much the same way they are included in the junior high school curriculum. 

At its ultimate, all secondary students would be 'enrolled in some type or 
phase of the career education curriculum. The length of such enrollment would 
depend upon the student's needs and objectives. All students completing high 
school should be prepared to exercise two basic options- -immediate employment 
and/or further education. The rural school administrator will find that meet- 
ing this objective will require both his and his staff's ingenuity and abilities. 

In meeting this objective, the administrator should recognize that regard- 
less of the ultimate career goals of the students, each student should be "equip- 
ped with a marketable skill that will enable him to enter the labor force should 
eitner the need or desire arise for him to do so. Obviously, many students will 
prefer to have a well -developed, marketable skill upon graduation so that they 
can immediately obtain well -paying jobs and support themselves. These students 
will probably wish to commit mora time during their high school years to such 
skill development, and it is the school's responsibility to provide, either 
through its own organization, an area vocational school, a community college, or 
through other means, a wide range of ski U -development programs. Such a program 
of studies will, by necessity, require individualized instruction, independent 
research work on the part of the student, and, in many cases, outside work 
experiences in conjunction with the regular school day. The work experience 
program will be explored in greater depth in the section on cooperative programs. 

Those students who have not elected to pursue further education immediately 
after completing high school should be provided an in-depth vocational education 
program to develop their knowledge and skills in a family of occupations within 
a job cluster, for example, soil conservation within the agri-business cluster, 
fashion designing within the marketing and distribution cluster. Basic knowledge 
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essential to performing in other families of occupations within the job cluster 
should also be acquired by each student. Relationships of families within the 
cluster and between clusters should be explored so that students will be continu 
ously aware of what additional opportunities are available. 

Those students 'who desire to imdertake advanced preparation* whether it be 
in a post -secondary technical school * college or university, or business school, 
should be equipped with the necessary prerequisites to undertake such additional 
training. Such students must be willing to commit the major amounts of time and 
energy necessary to develop these prerequisites- Thus, their involvement in the 
complete career education curriculimi will not involve as much emphasis upon pre- 
else marketable job skills. It is Important to understand, however, that within 
the entire curriculum there are abundant opportunities to develop marketable 
skills to one degree or another. 

In the early curriculun planning process, each course at the high school 
level should be designed to provide for the development of marketable skills. 
At the high school level , students should receive the following kinds of 
experiences : 

1 , A "core" curriculum in the occupational cluster of his choice. This 
core curriculun will build upon the exploratory and entry- level skill 
development experiences at the jimior high level and will provide 
higher levels of skill development when these skills are common to all 
the occupations in the cluster. Students preparing for job entry and 
students preparing for higher education would be enrolled in the 
cluster curriculum, 

2, Basic subject matter areas such as language arts, social studies, mathe- 
matics, and science which are related to and which support the cluster 
core curriculum selected by the student, These basic subjects can be . 
taught in such a way as to prepare many students not only for further 
formal education, but also for such jobs as tutors and teacher aides , 

as well as for empioyitient in consumer services where one^to^one 
interpersonal relationships are tapertant* 

3, A choice of elect ives designed specifically for job preparation and/or 
a choice of eleetives designed specifically to prepare for entry into 
further education in an area of his choice, Elective subjects such 

as homemakingy industrial arts* distributive education * and vocational 
agriculture are already designed to provide some employment prepara- 
tion* Other elective subjects such as bandj journalism, drama, and ■ 
art can also prepare students to enter the labor market as copy boys, 
entertainers, music librarians* set builders, and clerks* Courses 
not structured to include provision for marketable skill development 
should be carefully reexamined and redesigned by the staff, 

4* Extracurricular activities, as was mentioned in the jimior high sec- 
tion, can help meet explorative objectives and can help carry out 
preparation objectives in the high school* This area, like the other 
"areas, should be examined and redesigned if necessary in order that 
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this phase of school life can become a vital part of the overall 
career education program CCarear Education ; Description? 1971) . 

Cooperative Programs 

For the rural school administrator who usually finds himself in an area 
with limited job placement stations for his students, the cooperative program 
is one solution to his problem. Cooperative programs shall be defined in this 
handbook as any work experience afforded the student, both in and outside the 
school facility. Staffing in a small school is one of the most important factors 
to consider. The., person chosen to fulfill the role of teacher coordinator must 
command the respect not only of his students but also of the people in the com- 
munity whose cooperation he must have if the program is to succeed. 

It will be the responsibility of the teacher-coordinator to provide the 
overall coordination of comunity and school resources. Another high priority 
responsibility for the teacher-coordinator will be that of trying to ensure 
that all aspects of the work experience facet of the career education curriculum 
are designed to meet the needs of the individual student within his district and 
that the program is not just picked up in toto from another district. 

There are alternatives which could utilize available staff. To determine 
whether special certification is needed for the teacher-coordinator position, 
the state director of vocational education should be consulted. 

If the school system includes a vocational teacher Cs), one or more of them 
may be qualified to provide overall coordination of the cooperative program 
since such individuals have the background in vocational education and many' 
have had occupational experience , Also, if there should be a person on the 
staff who has the necessary qualifications and personal characteristics 
to fill such a position, most states have provisions for certifying class- 
room ■ teachers as teacher-coordinators for such programs. 

Once again the "shared" concept can be brought into use- two or more schools 
may share one teacher coordinator. This approach has been used successfully where 
two small schools are located in proximity to each other and only a small number 
of students are involved. 

To supplement the regular school staff, people within the local community 
can be utilized. Many employers, as well as employees, in the local community 
can be utilized effectively for instructional purposes. Although a person in 
this capacity cannot devote full time to this work, it is possible that, in 
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conjunction with the school coordinator, he could serve as a valuable resource 
person* 

One of the key factors in the work related area of the career education 
curriculum is the availability of local businesses that will make acceptable 
training stations, These stations should be chosen with care since they will 
provide on-the-job instruction * and the person with whom the student is working 
will be instructing and demonstrating those specific skills required within his 
business and for a particular job. An effort must be made to ensure that the 
people involved in work stations know exactly what is expected from them in 
relation to the total educational program of the student learner, 

A major obstacle facing the rural school administrator is the fact that, 
in most cases, his school will be located in small communities with few work 
stations available. One of the prune responsibilities of the teacher -coordinator 
is that of locating and approving such stations, The teacher -coordinator should 
not overlook farms and ranches as training stations. Numerous occupational 
opportunities can be found in today's large farming enterprises. Many times, 
nonagricultural occupations such as mechanics and bookkeeping can be found. 
Other possible work stations are branch banks, fertilizer dealers, implement 
dealers, stock yards and feed pens, grain elevators, and general merchant ile 
stores. The local coimty agent, since he is aware of activities in the area of 
agri-business, can be a source of employment information. Planners should not 
be misled by the name of the business* Within every modem business, there are 
opportunities for a wide variety of placement stations. 

Well-planned patterns of scheduling employment are crucial in areas with 
limited placement opportunities (small communities) and are also basic to orga- 
nizing a cooperative education program; the following options are suggested: 

1. Traditional: Involves daily employment for the regular school year, 

2, Variations: 

a* One semester of daily part-time employment, 

b. Summer full-time employment, 

c. Scheduled employment during peak economic activity in a given 
locality (e.g. , to coincide with tourist season, harvesting, 
holidays}* 

d. Daily employment accommodating two or more students (morning/ 
afternoon, weekly, quarterly, or other schedule). 

e. Part-time employment, for two or three days* 
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f T students m employment whan they are ready or when 

jobs become available Ceach student, therefore would have 
different schedule for employment) , ' 1 - 8 

>'•• li'iploymenl in neighboring communities, 

h * hSSl21 c hL v S dentS Wh ° Wi,hdraw f ™» objectives 
In those programs which rely on summer employment for student -learners it 
may be feasible to enroll them in the regular school program during the school 
year and provide a cooperative education program during the sunnner months A 
teacher-coordinator could be employed during the sunmer to provide systematic 
related instruction and also to coordinate and supervise the on-the-job train- 
ing phase. 

To provide on-the-job experiences for as many students as possible alter- 
nating plans are encouraged. Alternating plans 0 i low for ft degree of 
flexibility and provide situations where more than one student-learner can be 
employed in the same training station (place of employment). Some possibilities 

T^mT^tTl^t^ * ^ m ° minS ° ne ^""-learner 

On a rotating basis, one student-learner might work in the business 
forgone week while his fellow student- learner is fn the relate dcllss- 
M r l5 T, St:hW01 , : his system could b « grated on a daily"weekly 
biweekly monthly, quarterly, or othef basis), RelSd'clIsswort 

K&5 SrL^ Ch ar ° a;: " ^ —rcfalfor^ 
If a particular school is located within a relatively short distance 
of several small corammities, students might be placed for their occupational 
experience in businesses in each community, 

A small community that affords extremely limited training possibilities 
could transport students to a. larger city for on-the-job training. Such a pro- ' 
gram might be carried out most easily during sumer months or during periods of 
peak employment, since these are the times when employers are seeking additional 
part-time employees. A plan of this type would mean employing the teacher- ■ 
coordinator during the suniner months and ensuring that transportation for the 
student -learners is available, 

If students are transported to and from work, it might be best to hold 
the related classroom instruction in a business at or near the site of their 
employment. Some schools provide instruction on the buses which transport 
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students (see section on existing programs \ Cooperative Vocational Education , 
1972) . 

The needed work experience can also be provided within the school system. 
Students can be utilized as teacher aides, janitors, grounds keepers f general 
office help, or cafeteria workers --if such employment would contribute to the 
students 1 career development needs* Many times such employment can be sub- 
sidized through government programs. 

As another alternative, a school (or student body) could, own and operate 
its own business. The business could provide students located in extremely 
small communities with a unique opportunity to gain valuable business experience 
and acquire insights into the fimctions and responsibilities in operating a 
business, as well as afford an additional source of income for student activities* 
Also f M dimmiy ff businesses such as general retail stores could be established in 
conjunction with distributive education classes. The same could hold true in 
many of the vocational areas* Such a "dummy M business could be a cooperative 
effort on the part of two or more school districts, A complete store could be 
duplicated in a mobile unit and scheduled from school to schools Once again 
resources and personnel could be shared* A nunber of such "dtjnmy 11 businesses . 
are already being conducted in Texas, New Mexico s and Arizona schools* A descrip- 
tion of such courses can be found in the section discussing established programs. 

The decision to make this type of cooperfitive education a part of the school 
curriculimi is an important step. The following 'School Administrator's 
Checklist' 1 suggests some key considerations in making such a program operational t 

I* Steps in implementing cooperative vocational education in the local 
school 

A, Review the state requirements for vocational education program 
operation 

B, Request help in determining the need for a program from the vocational 
division of the state department of education 

C, Determine whether there will be enough interest in the program 

1, Student interest survey 

2. Parent interest survey 

3* School board recommendations 

4, Guidance personnel recommendations 

5* Faculty Recommendations 

D* Make an occupational survey to determine the number and types of 
training stations available 
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1, Local sources of help in gathering data on occupational needs 

a* Advisory committee 

b. Public employment services 

c t Chambers of commerce " » 

di Service clubs 

b , Counselors 

f. Surveys conducted as student class projects 

2 S Regional sources of help in gathering data on occupational needs 
a* Area manpower planning committee 
b, 0,5, Census statistics 
c* Labor groups 

Research coordinating units 
e* Trade associations 
f * State department of education 
1, Determine by answering the following questions whether the co- 
operative education program will fit into the total school program 

1. Are there sufficient physical facilities, room, and equipment 
available? 

2* Can instructional materials be made available? 

3* Can the school meet the requirements of the state plan for 
reimburs ement ? 

4, Are instructional personnel available? 

5, Is the school near enough to the employment comimmity so that 
students can reach training stations without undue difficulty? 

6, How many students are now working? 

7 - W»t courses, if any, must be added for effective operation 
. of the program? 

8, How can existing courses be utilized? 

9, Have key individuals among employer and employee organisations 
been contacted regarding the advisability of setting up the 
program? Has their cooperation for setting up the program 
been obtained? 

Steps in establishing cooperative vocational education 
A # Install the program 

1, Decide upon the typefs] of program(s3 to be installed 

2, Devise a tentative written plan, including philosophy, objectives/ 
policy formation, control, procedures , responsibilities of person- 
nel, organizational structure and general supervision, broad 
advisory functions, and estljnated total cost" and budget 
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3* Describe characteristics of student groups to he served 

4* Identify occupations for which training will he given 

5. Provide additional space t if necessary 

6* Plan the appointment of an advisory committee, [the board 
of education may aid in the appointment of the advisory 
committee) 

7* Continually publicize the progress during the program 
development stage 

8, Inform the faculty of the objectives of the program and 
proposed operational procedures 

9* Inform parents - 

Select and hire a teacher-coordinator 

1. Determine the number of part-time and/or full-time teacher- 
coordinators required 

2* Inform the teacher-training institutions and the state 
department of education of staffing needs 

3. Consider state requirements and essential personal character- 
istics when selecting a teacher -coordinator 

a. Does the candidate have the required professional and 
technical training for the particular program to be 
installed? 

b. Does the candidate have a record of work experience other 
than in education? 

c. Does the candidate have a deep interest in youth? 

di Does the candidate believe In the program and the need 
for it in the school and community? 

e. Will the candidate be respected as a teacher and a 
faculty member by the students and faculty? 

f* Will the candidate be respected by members of the 
employment community? 

g* Will the candidate be an active participant in school 
and eorranunity affairs? 

h. Is there a teacher available in the system, or will an 
outside person be hired? 

C. Through the counseling services, identify and enroll students who 
would benefit from and be interested in the program ( Cooperative 
Vocational Education , 1972) 



Existing Programs 

The following school districts have established career education programs 
within their districts* Each of the districts, because of their unique, needs , 



philosophy, and objectives in this area, have 
slightly different manner. Hie individual dig 
further information, 
Texas 

Houston Independent School District 
Houston, Texas 76101 

Skyline Center for Career Development 
Dallas Independent School District 
Dallas, Texas 75204 

Career of the Month Project 
Maim Junior High School 
Abilene Public Schools 
Abilene, Texas 79604 

New Mexico 

Career Education Program K-12 
Taos Public Schools 
Taos, New Mexico 87S71 

Pre -Vocational Education and Career 
Education K-12 
Vocational Education Department 
Albuquerque Public Schools 
Albuquerque, Mew Mexico 87103 

Career Education K-12 
Socorro Public Schools 
Socorro, New Mexico 87801 

Arizona 

Model Cities Exemplary Vocational 
Education Program 
Tucson Public Schools, District No. 1 
Tucson, Arizona 85202 

Summer Cooperative Occupational 
Education Project 
Cochise County Schools 
P,0. Box 1159 
Bisbee, Arizona 83603 

Others 

Project in Career Education 
Ceres Unified School District 
Sixth and Lawrence Streets 
P.O. Box 307 

Ceres, California 95307 

EPDA Career Development Project 

Sonoma County School District 

County Administration Center, Room 11 IE 

25S5 Mendocino Avenue 

Santa Rosaj California 95401 



approached the problem in a 
tricts may be contacted for 



Career of the Month Project 
Levelland Public Schools 
Levellandj Texas 79336 

Career of the Month Project 
Petersburg Public Schools 
Petersburg, Texas 70250 

Career of the Month Project 
Spearman Public Schools 
Spearman f Texas 79081 



Career Awareness Program 1-6 
Portales Public Schools 
Portales, New Mexico 88130 

Pre -Vocational Program 7-9 
Espanola Municipal Schools 
Espanola, New Mexico 87108 



Center for Career Development 
Mesa Public Schools 
Mesa, Arizona 85201 



Sequential Approach to Vocational 
Education 
Washoe County School District 
Reno f Nevada 89104 

Careers Oriented Relevant 

Education 
Springfield Public Schools 
Springfield, Oregon 97477 



Career Education 7-9 
Clearwater Comprehensive Junior 
High School 
1220 Palmetto Street 
Clearwater, Florida 33515 



Career^Qriented Curriculum 
McKee sport Area School District 
Shaw Avenue and Locust Street 
F-4cKeesport , Pennsylvania 15132 



Project in Vocational Education 9-12 
Paola Public Schools 
Paola, Kansas 66071 



Parkway Program 
Philadelphia Public Schools 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 



Career- Centered Curriculum 
Jones County School System 



Career Education K-14 
School District No. 25 
Riverton ? Wyoming 82501 



P.O. Box 1247 
Laurel, Mississippi 39440 

Diversified Occupations Program 
Aurora High School 
Aurora Public Schools 
Aurora , Nebraska 68818 

A number of universities and other organizations are presently engaged in 
programs or have compiled information in the area of career education* Informa- 
tion is available from the following! 

Project LOOM K-8 Strategies for Implementing 

Department of Industrial Arts Education Career Education: A School -Ba 

Florida State university Model 



DeKalb, Illinois 60115 

ERIC/ CRESS 
Box SAP 

New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 88003 

In addition to the above sources of information, a number of state depart- 
ments of education have developed programs of instruction in the area of career 
education. 



ABLE Model Program 
Box 32 

Northern Illinois University 



Tallahassee, Florida 32306 



Center for Vocational U Technical 

Education 
Ohio State university 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



A Comprehensive Program for Career 

Development K-12 
Department of Education, Division 

of Vocational Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 



Vocational Educations Opportunities 

for Alaskans 
Alaska Department of Education 
Division of Vocational and Adult Education 
Juneau, Alaska 99801 



Career Exploration 
State Department of Education 
Department of Vocational and 
Technical Education 
1515 West Sixth Avenue 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 



Texas Education Agency 
201 East Eleventh Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 



Career Development 

Office of Instructional Services 

Department of Education 

P.O. Box 2360 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96804 



Coordinating Council for 
Occupational Education 
Old Capitol Building 
F f Q, Box 248 

Olympia, Washington 98504 



Iowa Department of Public Instruction 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 

Michigan Department of Education 
Vocational Education and Career 

Development Service . 
World of Work Unit 
Leonard Plaza Building 
309 North Washington 
Lansing, Michigan 48904 

Career Education 

Minnesota Department of Education 

Vocational Division 

Capitol Square 

St* Paul, Minnesota SS101 
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Wisconsin Department of Public 

Instruction 
Wisconsin flail 
126 Langdon Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 

Wyoming Department of Education 
Capitol Building 
Cheyenne s Wyoming 82001 
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TEACHER f S GUIDE FOR HELPING STUDENTS DEVELOP CRITERIA 
FOR MEANINGFUL OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH 



Date ■ ■ , R mm __ _ 

The specific job code for this researc h * - 

Emphasis will be. placed upon people , things , hierarchies , depending upon 
which unit the student is working with, (Please underline one of the three 
choices here.) • This job (career* occupation * vocation) appears to belong m the 

category entitle d ' (Occupational Group 

Arrangement), according to what i have Learned from the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles (DOT ) and other sources. This investigation concerns a job commonly known 
il ' ■_■__» though one or more other names may be applied to 
it by other people. It may also fit into one of the twenty- two broad Worker Traits 
Arrangements imown as_ - $ according to the DOT , 

L Description of the job (occupation) 

A, Brief history and development of this work 

B, Work performed 

1* General nature of the work . 

2* Importance of this work and its relation to society (briefly) 

3 . Some other facets involved in the work 

v 

a. Mho are those with whom the worker deals on the job? 

b, How do these factors influence non-job activities? 
II, Fjnploymont prospects and trends in this field of work 

A, What needs are there for workers (increasing or decreasing demands) 

1. Immediate job opportunities 

a, Totai numbers needed 

b. Turnover pa tfi^n ^this occupation (low or high) 

2. Long-term career opportunities (more than 10 years hence) 
a* Projected total nianbers needed 

b. Stability for individual employment 
5, Flexibility (other related jobs one might adapt to or from) 

B, Where are these jobs to be found (geographic regions) 
1, Urban areas- 

2 » Rural areas 

C, Industries using worker 5*w-i-tk=tlje s e skills 

1 , Type of industry . *w 

2, Siie of industry 

3, Union/nonmion 
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III. Qualifications profile 
A f Personal factors 
I* Age limits 

2, Male or female limitations 

3. Special tools, cio thing, or equipment needed 

B, Formal educational needs 

1. General and elective courses 

2, Required courses ■ 
3 * Informal 

C, Specific vocational preparation needed 

1, Vocational education in high school or post -high school 

2, Apprenticeship training factors . 

3, In-plant training , organized formally 

4 - the- job training, training under a supervisor ' 
s - Essential related work experiences 

D, Aptitudes required 

1. As determined by tests 

a* General Aptitude Test Battery 

b, Differential Aptitude Tests 

c. Others 

2, As determined by employer 
a* Demonstration 

b, Job performance 
E* Essential interests (describe in detail) 

1, Refer to DOT, Volume II, -p. 654 

2* Refer to interest surveys in the appendix 
F* Temperaments for success on the job 

1. DOT, Volume II f p. 654 # of use here 

2, Consider also the various forms filled out 

G, Physical demands (required activities) 

l s Physical requirements in performance of the job 
2, Physical capacity (traits) to meet the demands 
3 - 291, Volume II, pp. 654-66, has helpful ideas 

H. Regulations (not elsewhere specified) = 
1* Government 
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2 * Union 

3* Industry 
IV* Working conditions [physical environment) 
A* Inside t outside, or both 
B* Extremes of temperature changes 

1> Cold 

2. Heat 

C, Noise and vibration 
1 , Constant 

2* Changing 

D, Hazards (risk of bodily injury) 

E, Fumes , odors , toxic conditions, dust, and poor ventilation 

F, Hours Cday, swing, nights, weekends, holidays, etc.) 



V* Obtaining the job 




4. Formal notice (as a result of previous applications) 
B Applying for the job 

1, Personal application 

a. By appointment- interview 

b. Waiting in line 

2, Formal application 

a* Letter and/or resume 
b. Filling out application forms 
VI. Compensations in this work 

A, Opportunity for service to humanity 

1, Personal satisfactions attained 

2. Admiration and/or respect of others 
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VII. 



Villi 



B. Advancement possibilities 

1, Increased responsibilities 

2. Increased status and/or position 

C, Financial rewards 

1. Pay 

Present (wage range, minimum/maximum) 
Most comon wage 

Moving into higher pay grade (opportunities) 
Differences for sex and/or age groups 
Retirement benefits 

2, Security of the job 

a , Steady , income 

b , Seasonal characteristics 

c, ' Tenure-stability 

Personal recapitulation and evaluation of this career 
A, Advantages (summarize in some detail) 
E - Disadvantages (summarize in some detail) 

C. Tentative decision regarding this career or occupational cluster 
Reference list 



a. 
b. 
c, 
d. 
e. 



Note; From "Exploring Occupations," 1971, 
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What the Students Need to Know 
1. History of the occupation 

2* Importance of the occupation and its -relation to society 
3, Duties . 

a. Definition of occupation 

b. Nature of the work 

4* N-niber of workers engaged in occupations (give source, date, and area 
covered by figures used) 

5. Qualifications 

a. Age 

b. Sex 

c. Special physical* mental t social , and personal qualifications including 
those obviously necessary for services in all types of work 

d* Special skills essential for performance on the job 

e t Special tools or equipment essential for the performance 

f* Scores on test for employment of self rt ion 

g. Legislation affecting occupation , 

6. Preparation _ 

a. General education ■ 
b t Special training, including probable cost of training 

c. Experience 

7. Methods of entering 

a* Public employment service 

b. Special employment agencies 

c. Civil Service examinations 

d. Apprenticeship 

e. License , certificate, and so on 

f . Other methods and channels 

8. Time required to attain skill 

a. Special apprenticeship or union regulations 

b. Length of period of instruction on the job 

c. Length of time before median and maximum rates of pay are reached 
9* Advancement 

a* Lines of promotion: jobs from which and to which workers may be promoted 
b, Opportunity for advancement 
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10, Related occupations 

a, Occupations to which job may lead 

b, Occupations from which one may transfer 

11. Earnings \ 

a. Beginning wage range - j 

b. Wage range in which largest number of workers are found ! 

c. " Maximum wage received by most highly skilled. I 

d. Median end average salary, if available, and difference for sex ! 
and age groups ' j 

e. Annual versus life earnings , j 

f. Regulations j 

g. Benefits I 

h. Rewards and satisfaction other than monetary j 

12, Conditions of work j 

a, I fours {■ 

i 

b* Regularity of employment i 

c Health and accident hazards I 

13, Organizations • - ,j- 
a, Bnpioyers I 
b* Employees j 

14* Typical places of employment ? 

IS, Advantages and disadvantages not otherwise enumerated { 

16 * Supplementary information i 

a t Suggested readings : books, pamphlets, j 

h, Trade and professional journals j 

c Other sources of information ] 

d. Lists of associations, firms, or individuals who may provide 

further information I 



Note: From M Rcploring Occupations 1971 , 
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Bibliography of Materials 



^following materials are examples of instructional materials which would 
be ba S1C to a career education curriculum. That only certain publishers are 
listed does not imply that they are the sole sources of information, Publisher 
lists should be consulted for complete enumerations of supplies 



II. 



IV 



Occupational Outlook Handbook (1071 -7 n US Denartm^ n r n e 

Science Research Associates (5RA) Occupational Information Kits 

A, Occupational Exploration Kit 

B, Widening Occupational Roles Kit 
III, Chronicle Career Kit 

Chronicle Counselor Professional Pile 

A. Guide to Career Success by Esther Brooke (New York: Harper 5 Brother) 

C Careers in C^grcial Art by- J, J, Biegeleisen (New York: E. P. Dutton 

D. Careers for You by Erma Ferrari (New York; Abingdon Press) 

E. Occup ations and Careers by Walter Greenbof .(Dallas: ■McGraw-Hill Book Co ') 

F. Your Plans for the Future by Mary and Ervin Detjen (Dallas : McGraw-Hill) 

G - Ybwrself^for Business by •Elizabeth Mae Gibbon (Dallas. Gre e£ 

Publishing Division, McCraw-TTill) v refiS 

H " iSISxci B. P. 

^ S^toffi — ^■ by Vocationa l Quince Research (New York; Vanguard 
J - m.t Ta_ke You Places by Joseph Learning (New York: David McKay 

K - IgirSriT^^ — Ituda^by William Railly (New York: 
L. Never Too Ymmg to Earn by Adrian A. Paradis (New York: David McKay Co.) . 
Careers Si NirsM by Dorothy Owning (New York; McGraw-Hill) 

SrlaMliryr^ M ~ * JU * Z " milng CN " W York: ^ 
0. You and Your Job by Walter Lowen (New York: Collier Rooks) 

Sffi^OT.jf™ ^ by Mai7 M00r@ CG£mden City ' New Yo * 



M. 
N 



P 
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Q. How to Become a Nurse by Lynday Sue Cunningham (New York: 
MacfETden^ Bartell) ? ■ ■ 

R. 101 Top Jobs for High School Graduates by William Kaufman (New York: 
Banton Books 1 ~ 

Vt Careers - - Institute for Research Booklets 

VI. Books in Counselors Library • , , 

, A. Keys to Vocational Decisions by Walter Lifton (Chicago ; Singer Research 
Associates) 

B» Occupational Information by Robert Hoppock (Hiw York;: McGraw-Hill] 

C. , Occupational Guidance by Paul Chapman (Atlanta* Georgia! Turner E, 

anith and Co^ 

D. The Teacher 1 s Role in Career Development by Tennyson, Soldahl , and 
Mueller. American Personnel and Guidance Associates 

E* SRA Booklets - -Guidance Activities for Teachers 

VII- SRA Guidance Series Booklets 

A, What Good is English? 

^* Your Personality and Your Job 

C. School Subjects and Jobs 

D. mat Good is Math? 

E. College Careers and You 

VIII* Dictionary of Occupational Titles , U.S.. Department of Labor, U.S. 
Government Printing Office/ Washington, D.C, 20402 
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Publishers of Career Education Materials 



Allyn ari& Bacon, Inc, 153 Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02100, 

AmericA Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 20036, 

American Guidance Service, Inc, Publishers' Building, Circle Pines 
f Minnesota 55014, * 

American Dental Association, Council on Dental Education, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60626, " 

American Hospital Association, 840 North Lake Shore Drive, Oiicago- Illinois 
60626 ■ 

American Region Education and Scholarship Program, Americanism Division, 
P.O. Box 10SS, Indianapolis, Indiana 46206, 

AmeriC K s v5 dical Association, 535 North Dearborne Street, Chicago, Illinois 
□□□10* - - 

American School Counselor Association and National Vocational Guidance 
Association, Association Films, Inc., 1621 Dragon Street, Dallas, 
i exas / b L u 7 , 

Assuciated Master Barbers and Beauticians 01 teirica, 537 South Dearborne 
Street, Oiicago, Illinois 60600, 

Association Films, Inc. , 1621 Dragon Street, Dallas, Texas 75207, 

Avon Cosmetics, Inc., 83rd and College, Kansas City, Missouri 64141, 

Telephone Company, State Office, 

Bellman Publishing Company, P.O. Box 172, Cambridge, Massachusetts 12138, 

Batter ^J n ©ss Bureau of Oklahoma City, Inc., Commerce Exchange Building, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73102, h9 

B'nai B'rith Vocational Service, 1640 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., Washington 
D.C, 20036, * 

Bruce Publishing Company, 400 North Broadway, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201, 
Careers, Largo, Florida 33540, 

Catholic Hospital Association, St, Louis, Missouri 63104/ 

Center for Vocational and Technical Education, Ohio State University, Columbus- 
unio 43212, 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D.C, 20006, 
Chronical Guidance Publications, Inc., Moravia, New York 13118, 
Combined Book Exhibit, Inc. , Briarcliff Manor, New York, New York 10510. 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Oiicago, -Illinois 60611, 
Croner Publications, Queens Village, New York, New York 1000.3, 
Day Company, John, 62 West 45th Street, New York, New York 10036, 
Delmar Publishing, Inc. , Mountain View, Albany, New York 12205, 
Doubleday and Company, Inc. , 277 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10017, 
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Drake, Frederick, J, and Company, 7312. North Ridgeway Avenue, Skokie, Illinois 
60607, 

Educational Resources, Inc., Division of Educational Design, Inc., F^G, Box 

103, 11 Church Street, South Orange, New Jersey 07079, 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc, , 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 
. 60607, 

Engineers 1 Council for Professional Development , 29 West 39th Street, New York 

17, New York 10006, 
Fairview kidio- Visual Company, P.O. Box 142, Tulsa, Oklahoma 74112, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, State Office, 

Ferguson, J. G. , Publishing Company, 6 North Michi^ *n Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
60602, 

Follet Educational Corporation, 1010 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago , 
Illinois 60607, 

Gale Research Company, 424 Book Tower, Detroit, Michigan 48200. 

General Motors Corporation, Allison Division, 219 East Atkinson Plaza, Oklahoma 

City, Oklahoma 73110, 
Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 57th Street at 3th Avenue, New York, New 

York 10019, 

Grosset and Dunalp, Inc. , 51 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10010, 
Guidance Associates, P.O. Box 5, Pleasantville, New York 10570, 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York, New York 10016, 
Household Finance Corporation, 406 West Main Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
73100 ; 

Internal Revenue Service, 'State Office, 

Kansas State Department of Education, 120 East Tenth, Tcpaka, Kansas 666121 
Lip P incott,J. P. and Company, 227 South 6th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
1910S, 

Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02106, 
McGraw-Hill Films, 327 South 41st Street, New York, New York 10056, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Webster Division, 530 West 42nd Street, New York, 
New York 10036 

Milady Publishing Company, 3839 White Plains Road, Bronx, New York 10400, 
National Audio-Visual Association, Inc. , -3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Virginia 
22030, 

National Association and Council of Business Schools, 601 13th Street, N.W. , 

Washington, D,C, 20003, 
National Association for Practical Nurse Education, Inc . , 654 Madison Avenue, 

New York 21, New York 10003, 
National Business Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, 
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Nationa^Catholic Welfare Council, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W.. Washington. 
Nati0n 20ol nSt8nSr F "" mce Association, 1000 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Nation|X o C|uncil of Technical Schools, 1507 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

National Council on Hotel and Restaurant Education, P.O. Box 7727 Beniamin 
Franklin Station, Washington, D.C. 20036. ' Benjan,JJ1 

National Dairy Council, 111 North Canal Street, Chicago, Illinois 60606. 

National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

•National Health Council, 1740 Broadway, New York, New York 10010. 

National Vocational Guidance Association, 1605 New Hampshire Avr- Ue , N w 
Washington, D.C. 20009. ' - •' 

New American Library, The, 501 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 

New Holland Machine Company, New Holland, Pennsylvania 17557. 

New jersey State Department of Education, Trenton, New Jersey 08600. 
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